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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


LTHOUGH there was no political intention in the 
visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Stock- 

holm, it has assumed a certain amount of political significance. 
It is impossible to mistake the cause of the enthusiastic 
welcome which their Royal Highnesses received. The private 
worth or the personal amiability of these illustrious personages 
would hardly have evoked the striking popular demonstra- 
tions which have taken place. Made as these evidently 
were in honour of the heir-apparent of the English crown, 
they may fairly be accepted as marks of regard for the 
English nation. They indicate the disposition of the Swedish 


people, and show in what direction they are disposed to look | 45 the Italian Government. 


for alliances, and if need be for support. We are glad to 


receive this proof that recent events have not weakened the. | strongest possible manner upon these points; nor, so far as 


ties of friendship which ought to bind us to our northern 
kinsmen ; while we feel no less satisfaction that the latter 
have drawn from the visit of the Prince of Wales an inference 
which the premises scarcely warrant, but which is nevertheless 
true in fact. The sympathies of Englishmen are warmly 
enlisted on behalf of the liberty and independence of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms; we admire the character of the 
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people; we are anxious to see them maintain their ground | 


against the aggressions with which they are threatened ; and 
although our desertion of Denmark may appear to throw 
some doubt on the point, it is not probable that we should 
acquiesce in the conversion of the Baltic into a Russo- 
German lake. 


It is asserted that the Danish Government has at last 
resolved upon unconditional acquiescence in the demands 
of Austria and Prussia. 
can occasion no surprise. Reason, argument, appeals to 
the justice or generosity of the stronger States, have been 
tried in vain. The only result of the delay which they 
have occasioned has been to increase the oppressiveness 
of the occupation of Jutland, which the German Powers 
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sword, and in obstinately opposing right by might.. Their 
determination, however, leaves no other course open to 
King Christian than that which it is said he has now 
resolved to pursue. 


A despatch from M. Drouyn de Lhuys to the French 
Ambassador at Rome has acquainted us with the ostensible 
reasons, at any rate, of the recent Convention between the 
Emperor and the King of Italy. We did not indeed learn, 
for the first time, from this document, that the French 
Government consider their occupation of Rome “ abnormal 
and temporary”—an act of intervention contrary to the 
fundamental principles of public law—and the fertile source 
of embarrassing situations relatively both to the Pope and 
On more than one occasion his 
Imperial Majesty, or his Ministers, have dwelt in the 


words go, can His Holiness complain that he has not had 
ample warning of the precariousness of his position. But 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs does not confine himself to 
the statement of these general propositions, which might 
have been urged with as much force at any time since the 
French occupation began, as they can be at the present 
moment. He tells us almost in so many words that his master 
has been wearied out by the incessant dissensions between 
his generals and the Papal authorities; and that he has at 
last grown tired of sharing with the Government which 
he maintains the responsibility of acts condemned by the 
enlightened public opinion of every country in Europe. It 
is impossible, within the limits imposed by diplomatic 
language, to have a franker statement of the real character 


'of the Pontifical Government than is contained in the 


That such should be the case | 


remark, that “the Holy See, from its very nature, has its 
codes and particular rights, which on many oceasions are 


| unhappily in opposition to the ideas of the age.” Still, 


however patent might be the inconvenience of this state of 


things, the French Government were determined until 


shamelessly employ as an instrument of torture to wring | 
trom Denmark the concessions they desire. Asa last resort, © 


the Danish plenipotentiaries proposed to refer to arbitration 


' at Rome as no longer necessary? 


the question of liquidating that portion of the public property | 


which is to be given up to the Duchies. 
Bismarck or Count Rechberg felt that their demands 
could stand the investigation of an impartial tribunal, 
this offer afforded them an opportunity of getting rid of a 
portion of the odium with which they are at present 
loaded, If an independent arbitrator had awarded them 
what they seek, or any considerable portion of it, public 
°pinion must, however reluctantly, have acquiesced in this 
hew wound inflicted on Denmark. But no doubt they were 
Well advised in refusing any arbitrament but that of the 


Had M. von | 





recently no&to abandon the mission of protecting the tem- 
poral power. What then, it may be asked, has led them to 
change their minds, or to consider the presence of their army 
To this question it does 
not appear to us that M. Drouyn de Lhuys gives any very 
satisfactory answer. He tells us, indeed, that the Italian 
Government has within the last few years exerted itself 
successfully to prevent the organization upon its terri- 
tories of any attacks against the Papal States; and that 
it has given up the idea of achieving “by force the realization 
of a project which we had resolved to oppose.” But his 
Excellency must be perfectly aware that the Italians are 
still thoroughly bent upon having Rome for their capital ; 
nor can he seriously believe that the Pope will be able— 
even with the assistance of an army of foreign mercenaries— 
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to maintain a real independence for any lengthened period. 
Consistency requires the Emperor to affect a belief in the 
efficacy of the securities which the Convention offers 
for the permanence of the Temporal power; but there is 
certainly nothing in the arguments of his Minister to con- 
vince us that the Italians are wrong in regarding the 
withdrawal of the French asthe beginning of the end. They 
evidently think that, with a certain amount of patience and 
of tact on their part, the ultimate realization of their wishes 
is certain, and we venture to say that M. Drouyn de Lhnuys 
is of the same opinion. Under this impression the Ministry 
formed by General Della Marmora has been most favourably 
received ; Naples and Milan have willingly acquiesced in 
the choice of Florence as the promised capital; the party 
of action has remained quiet ; and, so far as we can judge 
from present appearances, the new Government enters upon 
its delicate if not difficult duties with every prospect of 
success. 


After an exile which has lasted for some years Queen 
Christina has returned to Spain, and is said to have been 
well received by the crowd assembled to witness her arrival. 
We trust that they may have no reason to regret this friendly 
welcome of the mother of their sovereign ; but it is impos- 
sible to forget that the queen-dowager’s influence was 
formerly exerted most mischievously against liberal men 
and liberal measures ; nor is it easy to believe that a 
Neapolitan Bourbon has learnt anything even from misfor- 
tune or banishment. At the same time, that influence must 
be much Jess powerful now than it was in the days to which 
we refer, and advancing age deadens the activity of the 
most restless intriguer. Upon the whole, it seems not 
unlikely that an exaggerated importance has been attached 
to this event. It has certainly not been accompanied by 
the adoption of anything like a retrograde policy on the 
part of the Narvaez administration. So far, they have 
indeed displayed a far more liberal spirit than their prede- 
cessors ; and their acts up to the present time fairly warrant 
the hope that they will at all events keep strictly within 
the limits of the constitution. We are glad to see that 
commercial advices lend countenance to the belief that they 
are inclined to do tardy justice to the long-suffering bond- 


holders. 


It is officially announced that the Earl of Carlisle has 
retired from the vice-royalty of Ireland. Every one will 
regret the cause of his resignation, for, however widely 
opinions differ with regard to the merits of the statesman, 
there is but one as to the virtuesof the man. This event 
has naturally drawn attention to the question whether it is 
desirable to retain the lord-lieutenancy in its present or in 
any modified form. Few Englishmen have any doubt that 
it 1s both absurd and inconvenient to treat the sister country, 
in these days of steamboats and railways, as if it were a 
distant dependency, requiring the superintendence of a 
separate government. Nor do Irishmen advocate the 
present system for the purposes of administration. They 
admit that the English Home Office, or at any rate a 
Secretary for Ireland, would suffice for this purpose. But 
they insist that Ireland has a right to the shadow of a 
Court if she cannot have the substance ; that if the Queen 
herself does not give levées and drawing-rooms in “ the 
Castle” some one shall do it in her name ; and that if the 
Dublin tradesmen cannot have the benefits of regal they shall 
at least have those of vice-regal expenditure. Arguments 
of this kind prevailed against the proposition of Earl 
Russell, when premier, to abolish the lord-lieutenancy ; nor 
does it seem that they have even yet lost their weight with 
our fellow-subjects across the Channel. It is strongly insisted 
that if the lord-lieutenancy is abolished Ireland should at 
least not suffer in the matter of show and state. The most 
wunobjectionable proposal is that the Queen, or the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, should be induced to make periodical 
visits to the country, and hold courts in its ancient 
metropolis. There could be no harm in that, but as much 
cannot be said of another project which has been broached. 
If the Prince of Wales were made Viceroy of Ireland, even 
although he did not interfere in the government of the 
country, he would bear more or less the blame of any 
unpopular measures ; while his appointment to that high 
office would perpetuate the injurious practice of keeping up 
a separate government for Ireland. It would foster the 
notion of an independent Hibernian nationality, and retard 
that: perfect amalgamation with the rest of the empire 
which we all desire to see effected. Nor would it be more 








— 


effectual in stimulating the loyalty of the Irish people than 
the oceasional residence amongst them of the heir-apparent 
in an unofficial character. While therefore we should be glad 
to see Ireland receive any marks of royal favour which 
might be acceptable to her, we trust that at no very distant 
date the vice-royalty will cease to exist under any form 
whatever. 

Domestic politics still continue in a languid condition, 
There is, in fact, nothing to stir the dead calm ; and jour. 
nalists in search of a topic are compelled to snatch eagerly 
at the “extra-parliamentary utterances” of the most insig- 
nificant members of the Legislature. The present week has 
not been fertile even of these; nor have such speeches as 
have been delivered been of a particularly exciting or iute. 
resting character. If, indeed, we may take the addresses of 
Mr. Smollett, the Conservative, and Mr. Doulton, the Radical, 
as indicating the feelings of the sections to which they 
belong, there never was less prospect of any disturbance of 
the existing tranquillity. For various reasons both are 
tolerably well satisfied with the present Government, and 
neither is disposed to take any steps for installing Lord 
Derby in office. The member for Dumbarton believes that 
in spite of the failings of some of his colleagues, the honour 
and interests of England are safe in the keeping of Lord 
Palmerston. The member for Lambeth thinks that if the 
noble lord is only a milk-and-water Reformer, Mr. Gladstone 
is a first-rate Chancellor of the Exchequer. Both concur in 
thinking that the present Parliament is likely to drag on 
through another session. In that opinion they are probably 
right, for in the present temper of the public, even Mr. 
Disraeli must feel the danger of provoking a party fight in 
the House of Commons. At best it could have no result 
beyond that of accelerating a dissolution by two or three 
months ; while it might possibly give the Premier a chance 
of going to the country with great effect, either on some 
popular cry or on the strength of his extraordinary aud 
undiminished popularity. Indeed, the right honourable 
member for Bucks. appears to be sensible of this. He has 
addressed agricultural assemblies twice within the last few 
days, in speeches so studiously devoted to bucolic topics, 
that it is impossible for the most ingenious commentator to 
detect a political allusion. For the present he seenis to 
have laid aside the character of the Conservative leader for 
that of the model country gentleman with a strong turn for 
farming. 

The American newspapers which have been received 
during the week amply confirm the opinion which we 
expressed in our last, that General Early had been out- 
generalled by Sheridan in the first engagement fought 
near Winchester, in the Shenandoah valley. The Con- 
federate general not only fought a battle from which he 
had nothing to gain, but he allowed himself to be taken at 
the most serious disadvantage. His forces were probably 
not more than equal in number to those of his antagonist, 
even if they were not inferior. Still, if they had been kept 
well in hand and had been skilfully posted, they would no 
doubt have been able to hold their ground. But their 
general was induced by a false report to send one division 
of his army a distance of twenty miles from his main body ; 
another was at least twelve miles from the point which the 
Federals selected for their attack ; and the remainder of 
his troops were much scattered. Even under these unfa- 
vourable circumstances, the Confederates made a desperate 
and, for some time, a successful stand. They repulsed two 
attacks, and only gave way before a third, after inflicting 
very severe loss upon the enemy. Still, after allowing for 
considerable exaggeration in the Federal accounts, there 1s 
reason to think that the defeat which they ultimately 
received was one of a serious character. That which they 
subsequently sustained at Fisher’s Hill was probably still more 
decisive. According to the Northern newspapers, Early 
there lost sixteen guns and several thousand prisoners, while 
his army was so far demoralised that he was unable to offer 
any further resistance to the advance of the Federals up the 
valley. But to Mr. Lincoln and the Republican party these 
victories have proved a perfect godsend, Coming immediately 
after the fall of Atlanta, they have completely revived the 
drooping spirits of the Northerners. Peace is once more 
at a discount; and if the war is to be pursued the people 
naturally and logically incline to Mr. Lincoln rather than of 
General M‘Clellan. It is not forgotten that M‘Clellans de- 
claration “for the Union at all hazards” followed suspiciously 
close upon the late successes ; and in the present temper © 
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the people,—flushed as they are with unwonted triumph,— 
the imputation of having despaired of the Republic is fatal 
to a politician. Unless some signal Federal disaster 
should once more turn the tide of Northern feeling, Mr. 
Lincoln seems certain of re-election to the presidential chair. 
For although Mr. Vallandigham and the Peace Democrats 
have once more rallied round M‘Clellan, it is doubtful 
whether under present circumstances they constitute any 
real accession of strength. On the other hand, General 
Fremont has withdrawn, so that the Republican party are 
now united; and it is certain that so long as the Federal 
armies are victorious, they will have the assistance of that 
large body who belong to neither party, but are swayed 
alternately in favour of peace or war, as fortune inclines to 
the Northern or Southern arms. 








THREE OLD MEN. 





Turre are three old men now living, each of whom is a 
prominent figure in his generation, and on whose three lives 
the deep interest and attention of Europe are fixed. It is 
difficult to say wherein consists the virtue of their old age. 
Yet with regard to all three it may be said that the world 
seems in suspense so long as their life is prolonged, and waiting 
to turn over a new leaf as soon as they die. As far as politics 
go, there can be no doubt that old age destroys vigour and 
originality. ‘The great men of history have shown with terrible 
uniformity that age saps the energy even of heroes. In the 
present generation we watch its undermining effect upon those 
who led our fathers and our grandfathers. As they draw near 
to the end of their political pilgrimage one after another, they 
appear exhausted with the heat or the burden of the day. 
One veteran agitator thinks the hour is come to rest and be 
thankful. Another is for looking before we leap. A third 
tells us of the blessings of the British Constitution, and of the 
wickedness of the natives of foreign countries. These are the 
ripening influences of Father Time. The Tory of childhood 
becomes a Radical in his first manly bloom, only to pass into 
a Whig when he is old and mellow. Nor can it be denied that 
the grey-haired Whig begins to appreciate most fully the 
beauties and perfections of the political world when he is on 
the eve of bidding them a long farewell. With all this, it may 
be said, that on the lives of three old men hang the fortunes 
of a great political party in England, of an entire nation on the 
other side of the Channel, and of a great portion of Christendom 
if we turn our eyes in the direction of Rome and of the Vatican. 
After Lord Palmerston in England comes the deluge; the 
making up and the reconstitution on a new basis of Parlia- 
mentary politics and parties; a change, perhaps, in the entire 
system of English foreign politics, and of England’s foreign 
relations; and the commencement of a fierce warfare of 
extreme politicians, who at present are standing aside in 
respectful silence to let the veteran live at peace. The fate, 
again, of Belgium itself, if not the peace of Europe, seems sus- 
pended on the same thread as that from which depends the life 
of King Leopold. That the contest between the republican 
and the religious party, already bitter and furious, will break 
out into extraordinary violence ; that the existence of Belgium 
cannot be insured for many years longer than its Sovereign’s 
life; that France may before very long have the Rhine, if not 
in the middle of its course, at least at its embouchures, are 
speculations which must of necessity occur to every observer of 
European politics. How much, lastly, depends on the death of 
Pio Nono, may be easily judged by considering how much 
depends on the choice of his successor. Altered relations 
between the Catholic Church and the Liberal movement of the 
times; a new attitude occupied by the new Pope towards free 
thought, free nationalities, and a free Italy, are one possible 
side of the picture. On the other side may be seen a mediaeval 
Church playing over again towards the future the part played 
by Mrs. Partington and her mop towards the Atlantic. Which 
side of the picture is to be turned towards Europe by the 
Church of Rome will be known as soon as Pio Nono bids 
farewell to a world of vanities and vain struggles. 


It is not difficult te see why, in the presence of these three 
old men, the political world seems to have arrived at what, in 
the famous language of Mr. Fox, may be called a political 
pause. . With the life of each of them in their respective 
circles of action, the status quo comes to a natural and an easy 
end. ‘They are all three in possession of an awkward and 
perhaps transitory position, which their experience and 
character have made a kind of personal freehold for themselves. 





Strange to say, they all three are.a species of advanced guard, | 


defending their ground against the very party and the very 
patrons to whom they owe their advancement. They have 
entrenched themselves in their place with remarkable industry 
and ability, and each can afford to smile at the impatience of 
all who are waiting till, in a ripe old age, he may drop off the 
political pear-tree. In these progressive times we are occa- 
sionally tempted to wonder whether there is such a thing as 
diplomacy, independent of great armies and large fleets, and 
whether political experience is of any weight at all in the 
decision of international problems. In the trio in question, 
we have three standing answers to the inquiry. Lord Palmer- 
ston, apart from everything, is a host in himself; so is King 
Leopold of Belgium ; so also is the Pope. They have all a 
thorough knowledge of Europe; they all know their own 
powers of obstruction; and all feel, possibly, that they can 
help the world to go on as it now does till they die, even if it 
should change on the morrow of their funeral. When General 
Garibaldi came over to this country, he came—so, at least, his 
friends say—with a curious missionary project in his head. 
He wanted and hoped to convert Lord Palmerston to the cause 
of European nationalities. In his interview with the English 
Premier, it is said that he eagerly pointed out what a glory it 
would be to England to come forward as liberator of Rome and 
Venice. The story goes on to say that he received the same 
answer from Lord Palmerston which Victor Emmanuel is 
always receiving from the Pope. Lord Palmerston admitted 
the weight of all that the General had to say, but closed the 
conversation with a non possumus. 'To expect so enthusiastic 
a programme from the aged Premier was not merely to ask 
England to enter on a new and active foreign policy for which 
she might be unfitted, but to ask a very old man to unfurl the 
orilamme. Lord Palmerston is not suited to the task either 
by temperament or years. He understands thoroughly the 
system under which he has grown up. It may be a provisional 
one; but it will last his time; and Lord Palmerston is probably 
content with the fame which posterity will award to him of 
being a considerable ephemeral success. Englishmen are rarely 
political idealists enough to embrace. with enthusiasm a recon- 
stitution of the world on the most admirable theoretic principle. 
They have not made the world; they hope it will grow better, 
and will even subscribe money to make it better, but they will 
not go to war to remake it. But no Englishman living could 
be more disinclined to enter on the Herculean task than an 


_ octogenarian statesman who has, under half a dozen successive 
| Ministries, managed to stave off more difficulties and to 


adjourn more discussions than can now be recounted. It would 
not be easy to find any European problem for which Lord 


| Palmerston has any other solution. The Turkish question ? 


He writes under it the simple word “adjourned.” The 
Danubian Principalities? They are adjourned also. So is 
Venice, so is Rome, so is Reform, so are Church questions, so 
is every political embarrassment that either has arisen or will 
arise during Lord Palmerston’s lifetime. To this pleasing and 
seductive habit of adjourning all things, he owes much of his 
popularity in a country which sees the advantage of present 
ease and quiet more clearly than it sees the necessity of pro- 
vision for the future of Europe. 

Of the three Nestors of Europe, King Leopold in his turn is 
the least powerful, and yet he will, perhaps, not be the least 
respected by posterity. He represents, it is true, a status quo, 
and yet it is a status quo that he can do nothing to improve. 
So long as Belgium exists—and it will be a shock to England 
when the hour comes for Belgium’s dissolution—she never can 
be represented by a better or a wiser king. He represents 
everything in Belgian institutions that is characteristic of 
Belgium : her nationality, her independence, her liberalism, her 
republicanism, her conservatism. He is the most democratic 
of classical rulers, the most classical of democratic. Since the 
day of his short-lived union to the Princess Charlotte, down to 
the present moment, he has done nothing to forfeit the respect 
of a single European Liberal, or a single European Conser- 
vative. How much stability Belgium owes to his character 
and his knowledge of character will be seen when he is no 
more. Between Belgium and France there stands a barrier 
more impassable than any frontier. That barrier is King 
Leopold. Yet he is acceptable in the eyes of the French 
Court, and of all political parties in Belgium. All are waiting 
and are willing to wait. He is himself too generous a mind to 
adjourn any questiom he can solve. He cannot, however, 
except provisionally, solve the Belgian question. It is out of 
profound respect to the mild wisdom of this royal Lelius, that 
the Belgian question, nevertheless, stands adjourned. 

The third political Methuselah for whose decease Europe 
patiently waits, is the Pope. He seems destined to enjoy a 
longevity most provoking to Italian Reformers. Perhaps if Pio 
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Nono were to unburden his conscience it might be found that 
his obstructive attitude towards the movements of the day is 
determined altogether by his green old age. Posterity may, 
perhaps, in the language of M. Montalembert, “ do justice” to 
Pio Nono; his contemporaries “cannot.” Passions and interests, 
religious feelings and religious animosities, are too much engaged 
in the contest over which he sleepily presides. Yet we can 
imagine a feeble and aged Pontiff, who, when he was sixteen 
years younger, fled terrified at the sound of his own armour, 
saying to himeeit that he is too old to settle the Catholic ques- 
tion. When he was more vigorous he made an inane effort to 
compromise it and failed; it must now pass over to be dealt 
with by younger hands. On the brink of the grave men are 
apt to shiver not merely at the change that is coming over 
themselves, but at the future that is about to break over the 
world which they are leaving. They themselves have nothing 
but old remedies for new and untried diseases; but even the 
new diseases frighten them less than the new remedies which 
they hear younger men propose. Non posswmus is the answer 
they give, not so much from principle as from instinct. Pio 
Nono is no Ulysses, whose passion for adventure grows upon 
him with declining years. He has been a Liberal once, and 
came back after tossing on a stormy sea of Liberalism, tired 
and homesick to his native haven of reactionary quiet. He is 
safely moored in his Ithaca, and he never will set sail again. 
Perhaps his political enemies are wise in leaving him breathing 
space to die. He is a determined man in his last years; and 
so long as he survives, the temporal power of the Pope will not 
expire, perhaps, without a storm—at all events, without a 
scandal. It may be that he is better acquainted with the 
weaknesses of the enemies of Rome than we are, and that his 
audacity and perseverance are by no means so short-sighted as 
they appear. He may have a sting which Napoleon III. and 
Victor Emmanuel are afraid of; means of annoyance that they 
cannot take from him, and sufficient experience of the world to 
know how to use his thunder. It is more probable that in his 
case, as in the case of his two rival veterans, the political world 
is waiting, because the Gordian knot, of which he is the 
acknowledged guardian, is a knot which must undo itself in 
time, and which it is dificult to cut. Such are the three old 


men the death of any one of whom would agitate Europe. It 
is a curious thing to reflect that, great as is the present political 
position of all three, in all human likelihood not one of the 


three is destined to exercise the faintest permanent influence on 
the future politics of the world. 








THE GUNPOWDER EXPLOSION. 


Saturpay, the 1st of October, 1864, will long be a memorable 
day among the small towns and hamlets on the Kent and 
Essex shores of the Thames. ‘The sun on that morning rose 
over a scene of peace and security such as we are accustomed 
to associate with the idea of England. Within the semi- 
circular bend of the river stretching from Woolwich to Erith, 
an observer, looking from any elevated position on the opposite 
or northern bank of the Thames at half-past six o’clock a.m., 
would have seen a wide tract of flat marshland, green with 
that intense verdure which is common to most watery soils, 
and dotted all over with lazy cattle, partaking of the sluggish- 
ness of the dykes and ditches by which they were surrounded ; 
beyond, at the distance of about a mile, a line of wooded hills, 
pleasantly suggestive of snug country seats, embosomed 
umbrageous trees; here and there, quiet little villages, sending 
up their thin wreaths of early smoke into the cold autumnal 
sky; to the west, the more solid mass of Woolwich; still 
farther to the west, the dark, immoveable cloud of London on 
the horizon; to the east, grey, dewy pastures, divided by the 
river as it winds towards to the sea; and, immediately in 
front, two dull, heavy buildings, ominously cut off from the 
surrounding country by a broad moat. If our imaginary 
observer be invested with the knowledge that these somewhat grim 
buildings were powder magazines, he would see in them a core 
of danger in the midst of all that tranquillity. He would be 
aware that at any moment they might burst into flame and 
smoke, smiting the air with a voice of power, in comparison 
with which thunder is feeble, scattering ruin over the adjacent 
fields, and proclaiming a vague rumour of calamity for miles 
around. The thoughtful among those who dwell in the neigh- 
bourhood must often have regarded the two magazines with 
some such reflections; but the thoughtful in any locality are 
but a small number, and under the influence of a permanent 
peril they are few indeed. It is a merciful provision of Pro- 
vidence that the constant presence of possible danger always 
blunts the perceptions of those who live within the radius of 





the threatened mischief. Railway drivers, engineers, and 
guards, shoot up and down the iron road from morning to 
night, happily oblivious of bursting boilers and _ collisions, 
Miners descend into pits of malignant vapour, and dally 
with the safety-lamp which science has contrived for their pro- 
tection. Sailors ride in cheerfulness of heart on the treacherous 
element that exacts so large a yearly tribute of human life. 
Soldiers, when they are old campaigners, get so used to the 
casualties of war, that they will joke on going into battle. 
And doubtless, with few exceptions, the villagers of Belvedere, 
and even the workmen and overseers who lived within the 
circumvallations of the two magazines, were conscious of no 
nervous anxiety at the nearness of that concentrated and 
lurking death; but some must from time to time have felt 
uneasy doubts. ‘To such persons, the most dreadful elements 
in the apprehended terror must have been its inevitable sud- 
denness, and the fact that, if it came at all, it must come in a 
form incapable of mitigation. In a catastrophe such as that 
which desolated the neighbourhood of Bradfield last March, 
when the great reservoir in the hills gave way, there are pre- 
monitory symptoms, which enable many to escape the menaced 
wrath ; and in the particular case to which we have alluded, it 
seems pretty certain that more lives might have been saved 
had warning been given earlier. But what can be done against 
a calamity, the very essence of which is in its suddenness— 
which breaks out in an instant on the provocation of some 
cause too minute to be observed, and the utmost force of whose 
destructive power is exhausted before men can recover from the 
first panic of the visitation? The excitability of gunpowder is 
so great that, with the utmost precaution which care and expe- 
rience can suggest, there will always be a dreadful liability in 
mills and magazines to explode at unexpected times; and the 
men who are connected with them must be content to live 
from day to day in the hope that nothing will happen, and to 
obliterate the first instincts of apprehension with that philo- 
sophy of habit which, as we have said, the constant presence of 
danger has a natural efficacy in developing. 

The origin of Saturday’s disaster is wrapped in obscurity. 
Two barges from the Messrs. Hall's mills at Faversham, in 
Kent, were unloading at the pier outside the larger of the 
magazines, belonging to the same firm; and whether the explo- 
sion began on board one of those barges, from a man impru- 
dently smoking a pipe, or in one of the magazines themselves, 
is a matter open to considerable doubt. Facts have been 
mentioned which favour both suppositions. It ts but too 
certain, however, that the magazines, the boats, the houses 
situated within the ditch, and most of the persons concerned 
in the works, were instantly blown into the air. In the larger 
magazine, 750 barrels of gunpowder were stored, and 200 more 
were on board the barges or in transit from them to the shore. 
As each barrel contained 100 pounds of powder, the total amount, 
exclusive of the quantity in the smaller magazine, which 
belonged to two companies, must have been 95,000 pounds; and 
to this must be added 9,000 pounds in the other store-house, 
making altogether 104,000 pounds. The most inexperienced mind 
can form some idea of the terrific force of such a detonation. 
We believe there is no record of any gunpowder explosion on a 
scale approaching the same magnitude. That which occurred 
on board the Lotty Sleigh in the Mersey last January, though 
causing immense damage, and regarded at the time as almost 
unparalleled, was comparatively slight, the amount blown up 
being only 25,000 pounds. An accidental explosion in the Crimea 
during the war was so fearful as to spread consternation even 
among the seasoned troops of England and France; but we do 
not remember that it equalled the prodigious accident which a 
week ago made itself felt and heard all over London, and in some 
directions to a distance of fifty miles. The shock to those near 
at hand was so appalling that people were at first unable to 
comprehend the nature of the evil. Even at the distance of 
several miles, houses shook and windows rattled, and a dull 
soughing filled the air, so as to induce many persons to believe 
that an earthquake, and one of unusual gravity for this 
country, had suddenly made itself felt in the valley of the 
Thames. In distant northern and western suburbs, people 
leapt out of bed, with a sense of mysterious alarm. Nearer 
to the scene, the phenomena observed by some who were 
roused by the noise were portentous, -A gentleman at Forest 
Gate, Essex, writes to the Morning Star an account of what 
an extremely picturesque impression 
An immense column of 
appeared to 


he saw, which gives 
of the grandeur of the spectacle. 
smoke rose gradually to a height which he says 
be a mile or a mile and a half, when it slowly expanded into 
the shape of a vast cloudy balloon. “In about five minutes,” 
continues the writer, “the tall column became spiral and 


transparent, whilst its summit was almost black. At this 
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moment, the sun shone forth from behind a cloud, and threw a 
tinge of red over one side of the now umbrella-shaped mass of 
smoke, and a long dark shadow was cast upon the cloud above, 
seeming to extend about two miles from east to west. Owing 
to the almost entire absence of wind, this remarkable spectacle 
remained nearly stationary at least eight minutes.” Another 
observer says that a pillar of fire rose to the clouds, which it 
seemed to strike, and then expanded like a huge fan; others, again, 
liken the appearance to different objects; but all agree that the 
perpendicular shaft of fire and smoke spread out laterally, and 
remained heavily brooding over the earth for some time. On 
the immediate scene of the convulsion, the effect was truly 
awful. The two magazines were at once blown into the air, 
the bricks and timbers being hurled far and wide over the 
marshes; the barges also completely vanished, and the five 
human beings on board must, with one exception, have been 
scattered into atoms and sunk in the river, for only in that one 
instance do any recognisable relics of them remain. So tre- 
mendous was the force of the explosion that the ground on the 
site of the magazines was torn into huge holes, and great lumps 
of earth were projected through the air to a considerable dis- 
tance. A noise and commotion like that of a roaring wind 
rushed over the marshes and along the banks of the river. 
Even to the distance of a mile or two the earth heaved and 
staggered. Animals were paralysed or rendered frantic with 
terror. The houses occupied by the manager and foreman 
of Messrs. Hall’s establishment were irretrievably ruined; and 
two cottages, in which lived two of the workmen employed at 
the stores, were all but obliterated. The total number of 
deaths was eight; two of the wounded subsequently died at 
Guy’s Hospital; and seven others were injured—some very 
seriously. As usual on these occasions, some of the minor 
incidents were most remarkable. People in the neighbourhood 
of Woolwich Arsenal were at first under the impression that 
some fearful catastrophe had happened there, and were only 
undeceived when, a few minutes afterwards, a shower of 
invoices and other papers belonging to the Messrs. Hall fell 
about the neighbourhood of Woolwich, and revealed the site of 
the calamity. One of these pieces of paper was a page of a 
ledger, containing an entry dated that morning, and it was 
picked up by the nephew of the very man who made it—one 
of the sufferers who died at the hospital on Sunday afternoon. 
A clock in the house of Mr. Henry Hall, situated at South 
Darenth, about seven miles from the magazines, was stopped 
by the concussion of the air at eighteen minutes to seven—a 
circumstance full of a strange, ghostly suggestiveness, as if 
some mysterious intimation had been conveyed to one of the 
partners of the misfortune which was at that very time taking 
place at the distant depot. Houses even a long way off were 
partially shattered by the shock, and the number of broken 
windows has kept the glaziers of London busy for days. 

The origin of this lamentable catastrophe is probably beyond 
the reach of human examination; but the accident itself calls 
attention to the remissness of the Legislature in permitting the 
accumulation of such vast bodies of gunpowder close to popu- 
lous neighbourhoods. At the meeting which was held at Erith 
on Monday evening, it was resolved to memorialize the Home 
Office on the subject, with a view to the discontinuance of the 
existing licenses for all such places near to large towns, and 
the refusal of new licenses in future; and one of the speakers, 
Captain M‘Killop, who may be supposed to know something 
of such matters, asserted that the barges for the removal 
of gunpowder are not constructed with a sufficient view to 
safety, and remarked that they should have some distinctive 
sign of the cargo with which they are laden. Mr. Hall, the 
proprietor of the Belvedere magazine, stated, at the inquest 
held in London, on Wednesday, on the bodies of those who 
died at Guy’s Hospital, that, on the return voyage, when they 
are only laden with sulphur or nitre, the barges are allowed 
to have fires, though these are carefully guarded; but that all 
fire is strictly forbidden when the boats are coming up the 
river with gunpowder on board. The distinction may be very 


cal ~ . . . . . 
well in theory, but it seems not improbable that, in point of 


fact, the prohibition is disregarded ; for it should be recollected 
that the bargemen are very likely to be reckless, and that for 
some days together they are left to themselves. There can be no 
doubt that this is a subject which the Government should take 
into serious consideration, and that limitations should be put 
on the storeage of gunpowder, as they have been already on 
that of other explosives. The maximum in each building 
should be fixed, and that at a low amount; two magazines so 
close together as those at Belvedere ought certainly not to be 


allowed, for it is evident in the present case that the mischief 
spread from the one to the other; the stores should, if 


possible, be situated in the midst of large commons or waste 
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lands; and there seems to be no reason why the dwelling- 
houses of the overseers and workmen should not be at a 
sufficient distance from the magazines to ensure the safety of 
the occupants when away from their employment, and of their 
wives and families at all times. We are aware that, after 
every precaution has been taken, there will always be 
danger, and great danger, wherever this perilous agent of 
destruction is manufactured or laid up. Mr. Carttar, the 
coroner, in opening on ‘Tuesday the inquest which was 
afterwards adjourned for a week, said he had often before 
been required to investigate similar casualties; and the 
memory of all newspaper readers will recall many such deplor- 
able incidents. But here is a case in which persons were 
killed who were not immediately connected with the works; 
which startled all London, from one extremity to another; and 
in which the convulsion was so tremendous that a great breach, 
of a hundred yards in width, was made in the embankment of 
the river, and, had it not been for the prompt assistance of the 
navigators at the drainage works at Crossness Point, and the 
trained exertions of the Sappers and Miners and the Marines 
from Woolwich, the whole of the adjacent country would have 
been inundated. The explosion might even have been worse 
than it was. T'wo other magazines are situated on the banks 
of the river, between Belvedere and Woolwich, one of them 
only a quarter of a mile from the scene of the disaster; and 
in these a large quantity of powder was stored at the time. 
It is quite conceivable that they too might have been fired by 
lighted fragments from the original combustion, and a vivid 
picture is thus presented to the mind of the perils by which 
we are constantly surrounded from concentrating within too 
small an area a commodity fraught with such far-reaching and 
desolating powers. ‘Ten human beings killed, seven injured, 
and property destroyed to the value of many thousand pounds, 
are the evils which we have to deplore as the consequences of 
last Saturday morning’s explosion; and we may at any time 
be called upon to confront still more dreadful calamities, unless 
greater precautions are taken to guard against their occur- 
rence, 





THE ALL SOULS FELLOWSHIPS. 


Aw important decision has recently been given by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—under the advice of his two assessors, 
Sir J. Coleridge and Dr. Travers Twiss—in an appeal by two 
of the fellows of All Souls College, Oxford, to his Grace’s 
visitatorial power. The power of college visitors, properly 
exercised, is a most useful adjunct ef the English University 
system. Corporations, it is sometimes said, have no con- 
sciences, and in the case of an eleemosynary corporation the 
deficiency is supplied by a visitor, a creation of the common 
law of England. ‘The visitor stands, so to speak, in the shoes 
ofthe founder. It is his office to see that the founder’s will 
and charitable endowments are not perverted or wasted by the 
corporation which has been founded thereby. He may interfere 
to reform abuses, to compel the fellows of a college or the 
governors of an institution to keep the statutes of their 
charitable founder, and to carry out, bond fide, the objects of 
the foundation. His jurisdiction in each case may be enlarged 
and restrained by the terms of the original ordinance. But it 
is the tendency of the law of England to amplify rather than to 
restrict his influence; and while particular and express terms 
are required to abridge such authority, it has been held 
frequently, upon the other hand, that it may be created by 
inferential language, or deduced from the general tenor of the 
charitable donor’s. grant. ‘The annals of the University of 
Oxford might have reasonably been expected to be full of 
instances of the advantageous exercise of so excellent power. 
Yet, strange to say, the precise limits within which it is 
confined, have never, perhaps, been exactly laid down; though 
there has been a thin line of valuable judgments by the English 
courts, during the last century and a half, which throws some: 
light upon an obscure and only partially elucidated topic. The 
reason seems to be that, for a considerable period, the visita-- 
torial power fell into disuse. When exercised at all at Oxford, 
it was too frequently employed to legalize breaches of trust, to» 
relax positive enactments of mediwval founders, and to override, 
in cases of emergency, the very statutes of the foundation. 
When the last University Commission proceeded to consider the 
subject, they found both its history and the law affecting it in 
an imperfect condition, and, without disrespect to so eminent 
a body, it may be said that they added nothing valuable to 
the scanty materials already in our possession. They satisfied 
themselves with introducing into their new college ordinances a 
few express enactments, by which visitatorial abuses were, in 
future, to be prevented, and by which much that was beneficial 
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in the visitor’s position was sanctioned and placed upon an 
indisputable basis. The general and vague power of a visitor 
they seem usually to have left untouched m the background, 
undefined and unexplained. Since the University Commission, 
All Souls alone, of all the colleges either of Oxford or 
Cambridge, has attracted general and public attention to the 
subject of a visitor’s power. The result has been, on two 
occasions, to prove the public value of a college visitor, when he 
acts under the best Jegal advice, and in the most deliberate and 
careful manner. 

When the University Commission visited Oxford, they found 
the college of All Souls distinguished for the social and cul- 
tivated character of its fellows, but neither using its endow- 
ments to promote educational objects, nor giving away its 
fellowships according to any intellectual merit on the part of 
the successful competitors. The popular saying, that an All 
Souls fellow must be bene natus, bene vestitus, mediocriter 
doctus, though drest up in the Latin tongue, rests, nevertheless, 
upon nothing either in the statutes of Chichele or the injunc- 
tions of successive Archbishops of Canterbury. Nor is it a 
pleasant way of talking of a really cultivated body of gentle- 
men, to cite it in their teeth. The only fair charge which can 
be made against All Souls is, that it has elected its fellows, till 
very recently, with an extravagant regard for their social 
recommendations, and that it has met the projects of the 
University Commissioners with a polite but still a stubborn 
antagonism. The great feat accomplished by the University 
Commission of 1854 was to throw open fellowships at Oxford 
to merit. The statute by which it was attempted to make this 
change at All Souls is the same as that which at all other 
colleges has effected it. But it may easily be conceived that it 





is difficult enough to construct an enactment to enable the most | 
| spirits blow the trumpets of the Brothers Davenport for them in 


meritorious candidates to sueceed—without leaving a loophole 
through which a Conservative college, but for its visitor, can 
drive a coach and six. It cannot be said broadly that at an 
election to any college fellowship, the man must be elected 
who has most marks in the examination. 
an atheist, or a notorious profligate, just as, theoretically, 
it is possible he may be a thief. Some discretion of nécessity 


He may possibly be | 


must be lett to the electors; and all that can be laid down | 


amounts to this, that the best man ought to be elected, due 
weight being given to the examination. The All Souls 
common-room would accept this rule, but put their own inter- 
pretation on it. The due weight which they are prepared to 
give to the examination does not amount to much. They con- 
sider success in it as one qualification, certainly, but as only 
one among many others. Thus they differ from the rest of 
Oxford, which considers success in the examination as the 
qualification, which is to be acted on, unless there are other 
actual disqualifications which avoid it. The way in which All 
Souls for some years has treated its new ordinance has 
accordingly been to shut its eyes, more or less, to its own 
examination. Five years ago three of the fellows, dissatisfied 
at this practical evasion of the law, appealed to the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Lord Wensleydale occupied the 
Assessor’s chair, which has recently been filled by Sir John 
Coleridge, and the result of the contest virtually was that the 
college was ordered to institute an effective examination. The 
course adopted by All Souls in pursuance of that order is again 
complained of by two of the former three appellants, who, after 
some trouble and expense, have succeeded at last in getting a 
strong and decisive judgment in favour of educational reform. 
The precise point at issue between the college and its two 
dissentient fellows, was substantially as follows :—The college, 
in compliance with Lord Wensleydale’s recommendations, used 
to nominate at election-time a Board of Examiners, and to 
institute an effective examination with marks. But the ex- 
' amination over, it threw all possible difficulties in the way of 
a report Ly the examiners as to the result. Anything like an 
order of merit was not allowed to be laid before the college. 
Each examiner was, indeed, permitted, when called upon, to 
state how each paper in which he was examined had been 
answered ; but there was no machinery by means of which the 
marks of the different papers could be compared, reduced to 
a common standard, or even added together. The result 
avowedly was that no clear conception impressed itself on the 
minds of the electors as to the final places in the examination, 
though the friends of each prominent candidate were furnished 
with morsels of flattering information on which they might 
base his claim. Thus the college accepted an examination, at 
the same time that it rendered all examinations more or less 
nugatory. It urged in self-defence that each elector had a 
privilege and a responsibility cast upon him by the election 





which he ought not to delegate even if he could; that to receive | 


a report from the examiners stating the order of merit on the | 
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whole examination would virtually take the election from 
the college, and vest it in the hands of an Examining 
Board. ‘This plea Sir John Coleridge and Dr. Twiss have 
answered in their luminous and careful judgment. A report 
does not convey the intellectual merit of the candidates to an 
elector’s mind with any more conclusiveness than that with 
which he would have had such merit presented to him had he 
dispensed with the assistance of examiners and looked over the 
papers himself. ‘To attempt to diminish the weight of an exa. 
mination, however conducted, by refusing to receive the fullest 
communications of its particulars and result, is clearly—say 
the Archbishop’s eminent advisers—against the very spirit of 
the ordinance. “ Better far, for obvious reasons, to have no 
examination by selected examiners, than that their judgment 
should be communicated imperfectly to the electors.” In 
accordance with this view, the judgment suggests to the 
Warden and Fellows of All Souls a new set of rules, which 
shall ensure the particular measures of reform thus decided to 
be necessary. ‘There can be little doubt that the college will 
feel bound to obey so high and so legitimate an authority, and, 
as the newspapers inform us that four vacant fellowships are 
to be filled up next November, the University will not be long 
without an instance of an All Souls competitaéve examination. 


THE BROTHERS DAVENPORT. 

Two very powerful and eminent American spiritualists have 
made a vigorous attempt to excite London in October. The 
details of a séance, held the other day in a house “ not far 
from” Portland-street, have been forwarded, with singular 
unanimity, to several of the leading daily papers; and if the 


a closet, it is evident that the Brothers Davenport are fully 
able to perform on the housetop the same operation for them- 
selves. It has never been accurately explained to a sceptical 
generation why all spiritualists of remarkable power come from 
America. Why is it that the compatriots of Barnum alone 
enjoy means of communication with the ghosts of Virgil and of 
Romulus? If the heroes of antiquity meant to appear upon 
the modern stage,—or we ought rather, perhaps, to say under 
the modern dining-table,—we should have expected them to 
pinch the knees and pull the hair of some more classically- 
minded nation than the Yankees. The modern Greeks ought 
to have had the preference from Homer and Socrates; while, if 
Julius Cxesar or Mark Antony went out anywhere in the winter 
evenings, it ought to have been to the Italian embassy, or to the 
house of some patriot like Mr. Stansfeld. Such, however, is 
not the case. The spirits are Transatlantic in their tastes, and 
at all events it may be said that, if the spirits might have 
selected a race of more spiritual tendencies than the Americans, 
at all events they could have selected no nation on earth 
so well able to make spiritualism a lucrative commercial 
speculation. 

The performances of the Brothers Davenport are not un- 


known in America, though they seem to be unknown in this 


country. A wardrobe placed in a room is the recognised 
centre of their operations. Within two of its compartments 
sit the Brothers Davenport, bound hand and foot with strong 
cords. From the third a musical tempest of discord makes 
itself heard, and trumpets fly into the middle of the room; 
or again the scene changes, and the Brothers Davenport are 
bound to their chairs in the middle of the room. The lights 
are extinguished, and all kinds of strange instruments hustle 
in the air, and fly past the heads of the astonished guests. 
Knees are patted, cheeks are tapped, and cold airs play across 
the faces of the company. One gentleman who writes to the 
Times had received a blow on the face from a floating guitar, 
and was compelled to have recourse to the earthly remedy of 
a towel and a sponge. Sometimes, bound as they are, the 
Brothers Davenport change coats, or fling ropes about, or have 
them flung for them by the spirits, or whatever else be the 
right name to give to the unseen agents in the manifestation. 
The true character of the proceedings is sufficiently marked by 
the fact, that when the Brothers Davenport are not in the 
closet of the wardrobe, the blinds are let down, the lights are 
excluded, and the Brothers Davenport are in the dark. In 
either case they are equally hidden from view, and until the 
phenomena and the movements of the Brothers Davenport have 
been submitted to observation at the same moment, the 
natural theory of ordinary people will continue to be that hand- 
bells and guitars do not fling themselves about a room, but 


that it is tolerably certain that the Brothers Davenport, in 


spite of their cords, have not a little to say to such erratic 
flights. 
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Knowing, perhaps, the peculiarities of an English audience, 
and taking warning by the social fate of Mr. Home, the 
Brothers Davenport do not pretend to be convinced that spirits 
are the agents in the performances. They put the matter 
from the point of view of sincere and anxious inquirers. All 
that they know is, that when they are in a room guitars have 
a habit of flying about, and that whenever they get inside one 
compartment of a wardrobe, a trumpet is flung out of another. 
The Brothers do no more than furnish the philosopher with 
material for induction. They themselves only exhibit what 
they have discovered by experience happens to them in private 
life. So eminently scientific a spirit is worthy of Lord Bacon 
himself, and it is to be regretted that the Brothers Davenport 
did not arrive in England a lhttle sooner, so as to be present at 
the meetings of the British Association in Bath. If the 
Toronto Globe, however, is well informed, the Brothers Daven- 
port seem to have been greater believers in spirits in Canada 
than they are now after crossing the Atlantic. That journal, 
in a curious extract, contains a professedly authentic narrative 
of a contest of skill between the Brothers Davenport and a 
sceptical clergyman of the name of Dobbs, who made it his 
mission to expose them and to hunt them out of America. 
The Rev. Mr. Dobbs challenged the Brothers to a performance 
ona platform at Cleveland. When the evening arrived, he 
mounted the platform himself, performed in public all the 
tricks, the trumpet-blowing, the cording, the coat-changing, 
and a further trick of a “ spirit hand” waving in the air, which 
last the Brothers Davenport seem in England to have omitted 
from their programme. ‘This done, he next explained the mode 
of operations to the audience, and announced his intention of 
following on the track of the Brothers Davenport, wherever 
they might travel, with the object of putting down the super- 
stitious “ spirit” creed. As yet, Mr. Dobbs does not seem to 
have appeared in England. Perhaps the non-appearance of 
the spirit theories of the Davenport Brothers has something to 
do with the non-appearance of Mr. Dobbs. In order to pur- 
chase the absence of a fanatical disbeliever, the Brothers may 
have been obliged to sacrifice the most precious and comforting 
part of a spiritualist’s programme. 

A letter from John Henry Anderson, the “ Wizard of the 
North,” addressed to the editor of the Morning Post, throws 
an equally significant light on the proceedings of the Brothers. 
Some maniac or other had written to the Post to ask whether 
it was true that Mr. Anderson was so struck with the pheno- 
mena exhibited under the auspices of the Brothers that he had 
refused to attempt by natural agency any manifestations of the 
kind. Professor Anderson point-blank denies the assertion ; 
but from his letter we learn that the “ Mr. Palmer,” by whom 
the Brothers are accompanied, was formerly a gentleman 
belonging to Professor Anderson’s conjuring establishment. 
The newspaper correspondents, indeed, describe him as a gentle- 
man “jong and favourably known in New York in connection 
with operatic matters.” It is, at all events, a significant fact 
when we find one and the same genius excelling, both in the 
world of spirits and in the world of legerdemain. Such being 
the case, perhaps the appearance of Mr. Palmer is as signifi- 
cant a circumstance in connection with the visit of the Brothers 
as even the non-arrival of the Rev. Mr. Dobbs. 

Professor Anderson’s estimate of the Brethren is easily 
formed. He describes them as “clever young artistes, who 
have been performing the rope-tying trick, bell-ringing, trumpet- 
flying, and changing-coat experiments, all of which my son is 
exhibiting at the present time in America, by natural agency 
only, and not attributing them to any spiritual cause.” If— 
says the Professor—they will expunge the word spiritualism 
irom their programme, he will be their warmest admirer and 
supporter. So long as they do not, their admirers and sup- 
porters will be drawn from a different and a less sensible 
class of persons: those whose minds are ill-regulated, and 
whose imagination is morbid. 


ART EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
_ A CHANGE is coming over our Schools of Art. Like the 
“iementary Schools, they have been in the agonies of a revised 
code; but, unlike the elementary schools, they found no Par- 
‘amentary champions to arrest the strokes of Mr. Lowe's 
parsimonious pen. The old system of fixed payment by 
repealed, and payments are now made 
: The alterations in the manner of distributing 
© grant for Art are reducing the number of masters and 
¥ achers in the local schools. Local committees incur increased 
"ISkS; the masters anticipate a diminution of salary. Irrita- 
tion and apprehension exist in our Schools of Art, in the 
metropolis as well as in the provinces. ‘The masters complain 


certificates has beer 
re bY results,” 





. 
of a breach of faith by the abolition of fixed payments cn 
their certificates; the local committees represent that their 
interests are sacrificed to those of South Kensington, and that 
an undue proportion of the sums voted by Parliament for Art 
Education is applied to the Museum. In some districts the 
irritation is so great that the rejection of the Government system 
or the closing of the school altogether is by no means improbable. 
Our Schools of Art being thus in a state of transition and 
mutation, it may be well to inquire what they have done for 
art or trade, whether they have been properly supported by 
our mannfacturers, and what the advantage is likely to be of 
continuing a national system of Art instruction. 

The late Mr. Haydon took great interest in the formation 
of a School of Design in Manchester. He was present at the 
first meeting in 1838. He urged upon the inhabitants the 
necessity of an institution for the improvement of taste, and 
the encouragement of harmonious conceptions of beauty of 
form. He wished Manchester to train up for herself artists for 
the decorative and ornamental departments of design in the 
operations of calico-printing, fancy weaving, and embroidery. 
He recommended the establishment of a School of Design in 
Manchester in order to enhance the value of manufactures in 
the district, to infuse into the public mind a desire for 
symmetry of form and elegance of design, and to “ educate for 
the public service a highly intelligent class of artists and civil 
engineers.” ‘The art of pattern-designing had long languished 
in England, and the Manchester manufacturers had been for 
years dependent upon France for the supply of their best 
designs. The School was established and has been in 
existence ever since 1838. Yet last year the number of 
students in pattern-designing had fallen off by one-half as 
compared with 1841, although the trade of calico-printing had 
increased to the extent of 50 per cent. in the interval. Mean- 
while, the importation of French designs has gone on steadily 
increasing. ‘The leading Manchester houses formerly kept up 
establishments for designs, and some pattern-designers received 
£400 or £500 a year. A few London pattern-designers even 
realized as much as £1,000 a year. Now the Manchester 
establishments are, for the most part, broken up, the London 
school is nearly extinct, and certain Manchester manufacturers, 
who grudgingly subscribe £2, or £3, or £5 a year to their local 
School of Art, spend £2,000 or £3,000 a year in obtaining 
designs from the Continent, chiefly from France. Twelve 
Manchester houses are said to pay from £25,000 to £30,000 a 
year for designs. Four Glasgow houses spend £10,000 a year 
in Paris in designs. Altogether, our calico-printers alone are 
said to pay for French designs more than £50,000 a year. 
Perhaps the process of discarding English and employing 
Parisian workmen would have gone on, even if Manchester had 
never had a School of Design; yet it is somewhat discouraging 
to be told that the wages of pattern-designers have gone down 
nearly 50 per cent. during the quarter of a century which has 
elapsed since the first School of Art was established in the 
capital of cotton. 

Paris, no doubt, is the great centre of taste and fashion. 
The Parisian artist lives in an atmosphere of taste. Clever 
young English artists—impressible and unprejudiced—when 
they are sent to reside in the French capital, are inspired by 
the artistic boldness, originality, and invention which meet 
them at every turn, but when they return to their native land 
the power of sustained artistic flight seems to fail them. 
Manchester houses now and then send a young man of promise 
to Paris to design for them. After he has been there a little 
time, his designs often become equal to those of the French. 
When, however, he leaves that artistic atmosphere and returns 
to the smoke, rain, fog, and mud of prosaic Manchester, his 
inspirations become less felicitous. Unable to refresh his sight 
with the ever-fresh and beautiful products of Paris, he loses a 
great part of his taste and invention. The firm of which Sir 
}’. Crossley is at the head have a similar experience to relate. 
They brought over a French designer, to whom they paid 
£1,000 a year. It is shrewdly suspected that he found the air 
of Halifax unfavourable to the production of tasteful designs, 
and M. Jullien returned to Paris; they then made arrange- 
ments to reeeive designs from Paris. The gaiety of the people, 
the purity of the climate, the free admission of French de- 
signers to exhibitions of works of Art, a certain innate sense 
and taste for Art, the prestige and confidence born of success, 
may each, in turn, explain and contribute to the superiority of 
French pattern-designing. Our English manufacturers accord- 
ingly maintain regular agencies in Paris for the transmission 
of patterns and designs. ‘The calico-printers often transfer the 
best designs to their cheapest prints and produce upon a dress 


worth 5s. a design intended by the French artist for a robe 


worth eight times the money. 
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Calico-printing is possibly an exceptional case. France leads 
the taste of the world, and the most tasteful and costly fabrics 
in that branch of manufacture are produced abroad. There is 
fortunately, on the other hand, the evidence of English manu- 
facturers, that persons educated in English Schools of Design 
and Schools of Art are being extensively employed either in 
designing or executing their manufactures. In many branches 
of industry fewer designs year by year come over from Paris. 
In the English damask manufacture, the designers trained in 
our Schools of Art have almost superseded the foreigner. The 
Norwich shawl manufacturers rely, for the most part, upon 


home designs, and consider that the Schools of Art exercise a | 


most beneficial influence in educating the taste of the country 
and developing dormant tastes in art-workmen. Mr. Clabburn, 
one of the principal manufactures in Norwich, thinks that 
English shawl designs have much improved, and are now equal 


to the French. The designs for the Paisley shawls exhibit | 
great improvement, and many of the designers have been | 
It does not appear that the | 


educated in the Schools of Art. 
Paisley manufacturers buy foreign designs, but they are said 
to copy a good deal from good Indian and French patterns for 
shawls. In Glasgow, the manufacturers look to the local 


true of the designs for handkerchiefs and manufactures for the 


East, where very little novelty of design would be tolerated. | 
now many | 


From the Potteries we hear that there are 
hundred young men who can draw intelligently and well, 
and who have improved their position through the instruction 
which they received in the Schools of Art. 
moulders have become modellers; gilders attend the Schools of 
Art to become painters, and so on. All the evidence shows 


that the English pottery designers have greatly improved, yet | 
The | 
best painters (with one exception) in the employ of Messrs. | 
Minton are foreigners, and their best modeller is also a | 


These designers have a free, ready, and bold hand, | 
: | ‘ies : ‘ 
pleasure of witnessing the fight between Mace and Coburn, 


they are still inferior to foreign modellers and painters. 


foreigner. 
which they have gained by studying in the large galleries of 
the Continent. The porcelain painting school at Meissen, near 
Dresden, has existed more than 100 years. The Berlin school 
was founded by Frederick the Great. The Sévres porcelain 


of Art have thus their hereditary traditions. ‘The only person 
who can at all compete with the foreign painters in Messrs. 
Minton’s employ is a young man who studied in the Stoke 


School of Art, and had the advantage of a two years’ scholar- | 


ship in the South Kensington Museum. At Nottingham the 
designs for lace have so much improved, owing to the Art 


Schools, and the valuable lace patterns sent down from South | 


Kensington, that it is said the French have begun to pilfer 
the Nottingham patterns, instead of the reverse. 
has produced some distinguished designers for metal work, and 
Mr. Godfrey Sykes is one of our best English ornamentalists. 
Birmingham has a thriving School of Art. The Edinburgh 
school is doing wonders, and is said to have a European 
reputation. The classes for mechanical drawing in the Schools 
of Art are invaluable in manufacturing towns. The advantage 
to a working engineer of being able to put a machine upon 
paper and elaborate it there, before any model is made, is too 
obvious to be insisted on. 

The Science and Art Department at Kensington do not 
shrink from a comparison with the French Schools of Art. 
They claim to have, in their Museum, the best collection 
of casts in the world suitable for training masters. About this 
time last year there was an exhibition at Paris of the works 
of various Schools of Art in France. Mr. Cole, C.B., Mr. Red- 
grave, R.A., some masters of local English schools, and some 
of the South Kensington inspectors, were sent by Earl Granville 
to examine this exhibition, and report whether any suggestions 
could be obtained for the benefit of English schools. They 
concurred in thinking that it offered little occasion for profitable 
suggestion. Mr. Redgrave could not find out that the French 
schools had any system whatever. ‘ Every school seems to 
work according to its own will.” If any celebrated Parisian 
ornamentalist brings out a new piece of ornament, the students 
in the French schools all go to work at it to get the new style, 
rather than work upon the old and classic examples which are 
enforced upon the English student. Here the passion for 
novelty, which enables France to give fashions to the whole 
world, manifests itself in a way which outrages all the laws of 
classical repose and decorum. 

More trustworthy and disinterested evidence as to the value 
of our Art schools is that of the French critics, who declare 
that ‘“‘ England is so far ahead in the way of method and pre- 
cision in instruction, as well as to a certain extent in execution, 
that, unless the French schools of Art are reorganized, they 








Pressers and | 


manufactory dates from the reign of Louis XV. These Schools | Counter one can pretty well imagine. 


Sheffield | done so in 





will go into the background.” In support of this view, 
statements have been obtained from M. Charles Robert, 
M. Mérimée, M. du Sommerard, M. Rondot, the Chevalier de 
Schwartz, Dr. von Steinbeis, M. Devincenzi, M. Miche} 
Chevallier, &c., who bear strong testimony to the influence 
which the English schools of Art and the South Kensington 
Museum have had upon English taste and industry. Mr. Cole 
states that a dozen places upon the Continent are more or less 
emulating the action of the English Department of Science and 
Art. No doubt, at the late Exhibition, foreigners expressed 
great surprise and admiration at the progress of the English 
manufactures, in regard to art and taste. Still, Mr. Maclise 
hints at a want of freedom and enthusiasm in the work sent up 
by the local schools. And M. Charles Robert, in his admirable 
report, describes in a few pregnant sentences the difference 
between the English and French art-workman—a difference 
not greater than might be expected after a hundred years of 
French supremacy in Art :— 


‘The models adopted in England are excellent, the instruction jg 


| properly organized, the resources are in a certain sense unlimited, and 


the designs of South Kensington show, by prodigies of patience, what 


may be done by personal energy, when stimulated by all kinds of 


designers more than they used to do, but this is, perhaps, only | encouragement. | 
_ may be followed out in copies mathematically exact, and scrupulously 


But their conscientious efforts, the traces of which 


worked up, and in compositions which are still awkward, lose their 
value when placed beside the broad and bold designs of our workmen, 
By the arrangement and balance of the masses, by the intelligent 
sacrifice of minute detail, by the true feeling of outline of form, and of 
the relative value of tones, these latter appear often to have divined or 
comprehended the fundamental Jaws of Art.” 





THE GREAT PRIZE-FIGHT. 
Tue assertors of the “noble art of self-defence ” have this 
week sustained a bitter disappointment. They had assembled 
in Dublin, and had purchased railway tickets to Cashel for the 


which was fated not to come off, and they are now fain to 
return to England with the object of their journey unaccom- 
plished. Why Ireland was chosen for the scene of the en- 
Since the great fight 
between Heenan and Sayers there has been a feeling on the 
part of the professors of the “noble art” that the good old 
times had come back, and that pugilism was destined again 
to show its face in open day and enjoy the patronage it once 
possessed. This belief and its practical expression have raised 
the indignation of the decent portion of the community, and as 
these luckily constitute a large majority, magistrates and police 
have been on the alert to put a stop to prize-fights, and have 
some instances with success. Pugilism thus 
beset in England looked across St. George’s Channel for a 
clear stage. It thought, no doubt, that in Ireland a fight of 
any kind would be a welcome spectacle; and so, when Mace 
and Coburn had resolved to try conclusions, they arranged that 
their meeting should take place somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the Irish capital, not nearer than twenty miles, and 
not farther off than a hundred. But it seems inherent in the 
Irish character to baffle expectation; and though nothing could 
be more logical than the reasoning which selected the sister 
country for the scene of the promised “ mill,” it was fated to 
be reversed by the result. The Irish police were actively on 
the alert, and the temporal arm was aided by the spiritual 
in a manner which promised to be effective. Dr. Cullen issued 
a short but vigorous pastoral, directing his clergy to warn 
their flocks against any participation in “the misdeeds of 
foreign gladiators ;” and it is probable that if the men had 
met they would, under this twofold agency, have been prevented 
from carrying out their ruffianly intention. 

It would appear, however, that the genius of the soil had 
more to do with the fiasco in which their wager has ended, than 
even this well-meant obstruction. The insuperable difficulty o 
getting Irishmen to agree upon any given subject extended itself, 
perhaps by atmospheric influence, to the brace of pugilists. 
Everything was ready for the fight. A goodly company ° 
English lords and commoners, and “ even clergy "—if we may 
believe the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph—had assembled 
on the railway platform, en route for Tipperary, where the fight 
was to come off somewhere between Goold’s Cross and Cashel, 
and of course there was the usual assemblage of gentlemen with 
broken noses and foreheads villanously low, who keep the ring 
upon these occasions. But when they arrived at Goold’s Cross 
only one of the men “ faced the spot.” Mace was not forth- 
coming. After going through the customary process of traimng, 
the affair went “ off” upon a dispute as to who should act 48 
referee, and the “immense multitude” which had assembled to 
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witness the encounter had to go without its promised amuse- 
ment. Thus, the only harm which has resulted from the wager 
js, that a considerable number of the hangers-on of the 
« Fancy,” who expected to turn it to pecuniary account, have 
found themselves without means to return to England. Some 
have got over this difficulty by borrowing from benevolent sup- 
porters of the “ noble art ;” others, we may presume, have taken 
a shorter cut out of their embarrassment, by levying black-mail 
on the inhabitants of Dublin, for we read that “ cleptomania” 
has been prevalent, and that much personal property has 
changed hands. 

But though the fight wats defeated by a squabble between the 
parties themselves, there is no reason to doubt that the police 
were active enough to have prevented it, even had the men 
agreed on the choice of a referee. And we feel assured that 
if equal vigilance were employed on this side of the Channel, 
the disgusting exhibitions of the Ring would not so often dis- 
grace us. If the supporters of the “ noble art” can get the 
“office” —learn, that is to say, when and where a fight is to come 
off,—the police surely can be equally successful, if they have a 
mind. A case in point has just occurred. A fight was to 
have come off on Tuesday, in the neighbourhood of Harrogate. 
On the previous evening Inspector Howard got the “ office,” 
and early on Tuesday morning posted his men at various 
stations on the North-Eastern line. The Leeds Merewry tells 
the rest of the story :-— 


“The first train from Leeds on Tuesday morning contained ample 
proof that the inspector’s information was accurate, as it contained a 
very heavy load of those queer ‘ physogs’ which are ever to be found 
at these brutal exhibitions ; whilst in the laggage van was stored the 
ropes, stakes, &c, of the ‘ring.’ At Pannal the train was stopped, 
and the ‘ fancy’ commenced rushing out, intending the fight to come 
off there, but they were confronted by the police, and retreated to the 
train, into which the inspector and a number of his officers also 
entered. Station after station was passed until Topcliffe was reached, 
and there another attempt was made to escape from the train; and 
the police were told that they could not now interfere, as they were in 
another riding. The inspector said, however, he would take the 
responsibility, and no fight should take place there or anywhere else. 
The fellows resumed their seats in the train, and went forward to 
Thirsk, the police still sticking to the train. ‘All ont’ was the cry at 
Thirsk, and every available vehicle was put in requisition to convey the 
combatants and their partisans to the top of Hambleton Hill. But the 
inspector at once obtained the assistance of Inspector Smith, of the 
North Riding police, and a chase was commenced, in which Captain 
Hill, the chief constable, joined, and the prize-fighters ‘run to ground’ 
at the top of the hill before the ring could be formed. The ‘ fancy,’ 
who had roundly blackguarded the officers from their first appearance, 
now became utterly hopeless of shaking them off, and consented to 
relinquish the fight. The police escorted the pugilists back to Thirsk, 
nor left them till they were on their return to Leeds.” 


What was done so efficiently by Inspector Howard may be 
done as easily, if as zealously, by other inspectors. The Ring 
has its organs in the press, which publish the matches as they 
are made, so that there can be no difficulty in forming a pretty 
accurate notion of what fights are in contemplation. In order 
to prevent them, there is needed only the same activity and 
keenness with which the police hunt out other offenders against 
socicty. And if to this were added a rigid enforcement of the 
penalties of the law, not only against the principals and backers, 
but also against the Lords and Commoners who encourage the 
“noble art,” we should soon see an end of prize-fighting. 


ALCOHOL. 


Wuarever difference there may be amongst medical men as to 
the beneficial or detrimental effects which attend a moderate use 
of spirits, there can be no doubt whatever of the immense evils 
which ensue upon their abuse. Some interesting but startling 
facts have been brought together upon this subject by Dr. Decaisne, 
of Paris, who shows clearly that within a very few years there has 
been an immense increase in the consumption of spirituous liquors 
in various countries, accompanied by a corresponding increase of 
crime and insanity. That insanity is a direct result of this abuse 
of ardent Spirits is proved by the hospital registers, and their effect 
in producing poverty and crime is notorious. Sweden stands con- 
Spicuous in the list of countries in which this twofold increase is 
‘Pparent, and it is stated that the people are deteriorating intel- 
ropes and physically in consequence. In that country 
In fleas “4 litres (1 litre— {th quart) are consumed annually, 
180,000,000 ieee with a much larger population, we consume 
mau ; litres every year, while London expends £3,000,000 

1,200.00 — drinks, Manchester £1,000,000, and Glasgow 
eumntey wil dr. Decaisne says of us, “Alcohol supplies the 
a le . i of its poor and three-fourths of its criminals, 
— ne P ysicians will tell you that out of 1,200 lunatics 

2 offen a “- become so in consequence of alcoholic excesses. 
= es fe, . _— excesses, wherever they are practised, he sums 
tainsion of WS :—Increase of crime and suicide, hereditary trans- 

n of the passion for drink and of other deplorable tendencies, 





hereditary origin of epilepsy, idiotcy, scrofula, and many other 
maladies, although the parents may have been free from them. 





THE MURDERS AT OLD WINDSOR. 


Since the murder of the children at Manchester, by their father, 
nothing so horrible has been known as the tragedy which was dis- 
covered on Sunday last, in the house of a man named Cook, a 
barber living at Old Windsor Green. Some one went to his house 
on Sunday afternoon to be shaved, and, as the place was locked up 
and no one answered, the police made an entrance, and found in 
one room the bodies of three little girls, of four, six, and seven 
years of age, undressed and laid out. They had apparently been 
dead several days, and it is believed that they had been poisoned, 
no doubt by their father, with some corrosive poison mixed with tea. 
In a bed-room upstairs they found Cook himself, with his throat 
cut, but alive. By his side Jay a little girl of eight years of age, 
with her throat cut ; and in the next room was the eldest daughter, 
aged twelve, who had also been poisoned, but was living. Only one 
of the five children survives. The unfortunate man appears to have 
been in distress, though not starving, and it is probable that his 
mind had been affected by the death of his wife, which occurred in 
July last. Some memoranda and letters which he left behind him 
indicate a morbid state of mind, though it is evident that he 
hesitated to take his own life till some time after he had murdered 
his children. The coroner’s jury seemed to feel also that there 
was too much endeavour in these papers to make out that he was 
mad, for they refused to commit themselves to a verdict of tem- 
porary insanity. It was, moreover, a fact against him that he had 
accused his eldest child of murdering the younger ones. The jury 
found that he had taken their lives and his own, but added that “in 
what state of mind he was in at the time there was not sufficient 
evidence to determine.” 





THE FEMALE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue ladies will not be beaten. Whatever the faculty may think 
or say they are determined to have a medical school of their own, 
and held this week the first public meeting of its promoters at the 
Hanover-square Rooms. They maintain that the treatment of the 
diseases of women and children by female practitioners is an object 
to be desired, both for the sake of the patients and also because the 
medical profession opens a wide field of useful and’ honourable 
employment to properly educated women. They intend, therefore, 
to form a school where midwifery, in its rational theory and 
sound practice, will be the primary object of attention, and ulti- 
mately a class of lady accoucheurs will be trained up. A course 
of lectures on midwifery and diseases of women and children, 
by Dr. Murphy, of the University College, will be commenced 
on the.10th instant. A supplementary course of lectures upon 
general medical science will be delivered by Dr. Edmunds, com- 
mencing on the Ist proximo, and it is proposed to endow scholar- 
ships to be disposed of either by competitive examinations or as may 
be determined by their founders. In the absence of the Marquis 
of Townsend, Professor Newman presided, while Dr. Edmunds 
came forward as the medical champion of the society, and mainly 
grounded the necessity for the education of women in this branch 
of science on “the deplorable state of the medical profession,” and 
the quick perception, sagacity, and tenderness which qualify women 
for the sick room. The experiment isa bold one, but we may safely 
say that if women will not make better practitioners within the 
limits to which they propose to confine themselves than many of 
their male competitors, they must be very deficient in perception 
and sagacity if they fall beneath them in efficiency. The healthiness 
of their undertaking in a social point of view, and as part of the 
movement which women are making so pertinaciously, and not 
altogether unsuccessfully, to extend their sphere of utility, is 
another matter. 





A CONVERT TO TEETOTALISM. 


Tue Total Abstinence Society of Manchester have made a very 
remarkable convert in the Hon. W. H. Bruce-Ogilvy. This gentle- 
man’s vagaries during the summer have more than once attracted 
public attention, so as to make it doubtful whether a prison ora 
lunatic asylum was the more fitting place for him. Luckily for 
himself, his mad freaks earned him ten days’ detention in the 
prison at Inverary, and while there, “ in consequence,” as he says, 
* of disorderly conduct from the effects of long-continued and hard 
drinking,” his thoughts were turned by the governor of the prison to 
the subject of the temperance society, and he “ became convinced 
that the advocates of total abstinence had reason and unanswerable 
arguments on their side.” When, therefore, the Manchester Society 
sent him the pledge, he signed it, and wrote them the letter from 
which our quotations are made. This is all very well. Total 
abstinence is the very thing for the Hon. Bruce-Ogilvie. But when 
he says, “I would willingly give my vote for any member of Par- 
liament, no matter what his politics were, who would support the 
restriction of, or, better still, the doing away with entirely of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors,” and adds that he, “ for one, shall never 
consider that any minister of the Gospel is doing his duty, or 
entitled to the respect which his cloth commands, who is not a 
total abstainer,” we are entitled to object that what is good for a 
| man who gives himself up to “ long-continued and hard drinking ” 
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is not necessarily good for everyone ; and that it is rather a hard 
measure that ministers of the Gospel should be obliged to give up 
their moderate and wholesome indulgence, because Mr. Bruce- 
Ogilvie cannot drink without making a beast of himself. 





POWDER EXPLOSION AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


Ir is singular that shortly before the calamity at Erith, a portion 
of the great powder-mill of Ochta, a suburb of St. Petersburg, 
exploded, destroying thirty buildings, setting fire to others, and 
damaging about eighty more. The loss of life was about equal to 
our own. Six workmen were found dead, three others were 
missing, and upwards of fifty persons were wounded. The country 
around suffered more or less from the shock, and, as at Erith, the 
destruction of glass was enormous. 


Tue Royat Marriace Act.—The Royal Marriage Act was made 
for the protection of the Constitution, and not for the personal incon- 
venience of any member of the Royal family. We are informed, how- 
ever (and we only echo the common talk of society when we say sv), 
that its operation has become most oppressive to a certain member of 
that family—a lady who has endeared herself to the hearts of the 
British nation as much by the frankness of her natare and the kindli- 
ness of her heart as by her remarkable and peculiarly Saxon personal 
charms. This lady (so it is stated) is mow sought in wedlock by a 
gallant voung soldier of noble birth, and she is not reported to have 
frowned upon his suit. The consent of her Majesty is alone required 
to make the couple supremely happy; but that consent is for the 
moment withheld. Let us hope that her Majesty, whose decisionsare 
always guided by the most excellent sense, will consider this matter 
carefully ; will see that the chances are so remote as to render it 
almost impossible that the wished-for union should in any way affect 
the succession to the Crown; will remember that, however much the 
proposed husband may be blest in the possession of such a prize, no 
title of nobility will pass by the marriage—agreeably to the old 
maxim that ‘ Cucullus non facit principem ;” and that by giving her 
consent she will make two people supremely happy, without in any 
way derogating from the dignity of her Sovereign state.—The Queen, 


Fish AND ADVERTISEMENTS.—An amusing paragraph, taken from 
an American paper, went the round of our daily press last week. It 
was to the effect that a Western editor was recently requested to send 
his paper to a distant patron, provided he would take his pay iu 
“trade.” At the end of the year he found that his new subscriber 
was a coffin-maker. We regret to say that there are some among our 
constituency possessed of a desire to torture us by somewhat similar 
means. \Ve have received from a herring merchant at Yarmouth a 
letter, of which the following is a verbatim copy :—‘‘ Great Yarmouth, 
September 22, 1864. Sir,—If you are disposed to insert my adver- 
tisement up to the 30th November, weekly, and allow me to pay you 
the amount in bloaters, | don’t mind having it inserted in your next 
week's Grocer to begin with.” It is proper that we should explain to 
our correspondent, whom we suppose expects some sort of an answer 
to his modest request, that the price of such an advert’sement as he 
proposes would amount to 10s. 6d. per week, which,at the terms quoted 
for his Ulvaters, would impose upon each of the three members of our 
family the severe task of consuming fourteen bloaters per day for 
nine consecutive weeks. For our own part, we cou'd make even a 
greater sacrifice than this in the interests of a benevolent fish-curer, 
but on consulting with the other members of our domestic circle, they 
objected in the strongest terms. Our correspondent must therefore 
consider his neat idea to have been wrecked onthe altar of domestic 
exigency. We regret having to decline so generous an offer, but he 
will, perhaps, on reflection, perceive that it would be leading an 
editor aud his innocent family into the temptation cf too great. imbi- 
bition of liquids, if he forced them to eat fourfeen bloaters per day 
for nine long weeks.—The Grocer. 


Tae tate Carrain Srexe.—An unfinished letter, written by 
Speke to a friend the day before his death, has been published. In 
it he says :—‘*I have great fears about the fate of Baker. He ordered 
Petherick to place a boat for him at Gondokoro this and last year. 
The boat was there, and the men with whom Baker went into the 
interior must have returned to that part, else we could not have 
heard of Baker's having gone to Unyoro. ‘his being necessarily the 
case, how is it that Baker did not send a line by them to Petherick, 
unless some foul play can answer the question? There is no richer 
Jand in the world than the equatorial regions, and nothing more of 
importance to the interests of Egypt, as well as our own merchants, 
than that of opening up those lands to legitimate commerce.” 


A Horseriesu Banquet.—The Lyons journals give particulars of 
a horse-flesh banquet that has just taken place in that city. A large 
number of amateurs assembled in the dining-room of one of the prin- 
cipal restaurants, and to them were served up no less than 1] dishes, 
all of horse beef. These were two soups, bouilli, horse 4 la mode, 
truffled sausages, fried brains, lion 4 I'Italienne, cauliflower, aw jus de 
cheval, cold horse pie, and other chevaline delicacies. The fare was 
generally approved. Among the guests were merchants, manufac- 
turers, professional men, journalists, veteriniry surgeons, and phy- 
sicians—these last, it is added, were not numerous. 


Aw Inmortat Pic.—* Up to the present time,” says the Europe 
of Frankfort, “‘no monument that we are aware of had ever been 
erected to the memory of a pig. The town of Luneburg, in Hanover, 
has wished to fill up that blank, and at the Hotel de Ville in that town 
there is to be seen a kind of mausoleum to the memory of a member 
of the swinish race. In the interior of that commemorative struc- 
ture is to be seen a glass case, enclosing a ham, still in good preserva- 
tion. A slab of black marble attracts the eye of visitors, who find 
thereon the following inscription in Latin, engraved in letters of gold : 





—‘ Passer-by, contemplate here the mortal remains of the pig which 
acquired for itself imperishable glory by the discovery of the galt 
eprings of Luneburg.’ ” 


PRESENTATION TO Miss CUsHMaN.—The Scotia, on her last passago, 
came charged, among other valuables, with a splendid album of jl 
and water-colour sketches, ‘by American artists, presented to Miss 
Charlotte Cashman, by the ladies of Philadelphia, as a tokenof respect 
and admiration for her talent, but especially as their recognition of 
ihe yreat service rendered by her to the cause of the United States 
Savitary Commission. This lady has been sojourning for some weeks 
ut Lowdon. This very gracefn! tribute has been valued, we under. 
stand, by art critics in America, at £300. The commodore of the 
Scotia was the ambassador of the ladies of Philade!phia, and the 
bearer of this elegant compliment to Mi#s Cushman. 


N«w Meruop or Cookxinc.—The ingenious M. Babinet, of the 
French Institute, has discovered the means of cooking without fire, 
He has just laid before the Academy the result of his experiments, 
His recipe is:—Place your food ina black pot, covered with sundry 
panes of glass, and stand it inthe sun. The water soon boils, an] 
the food is said to be of better flavour than if cooked in the ordinary 
But we are ina season when, in London at least, it will hardly 
do to trust to the sun as a substitute for a kitchen tire. ; 


way. 


ConceRNinG the demolition of the Hotel des Haricots, in Paris, the 
lock-up where National Guardsmen under arrest were confined, a 
gentleman in Paris writes a few interesting particulars. He says that 
‘*most of the notabilities of the day have experienced the pleasure 
of spending a night in the Black Hole. The walls of the little prison 
are literally covered with inscriptions, caricatures, sketches chiefly 
executed with the burnt end of a cigar, verses engraved with a pen- 
knife, &c., and bear testimony to the number of poets, novelists, and 
artists who have successively spent a night therein. It was here, by 
the dim light of a tallow candle, that Alexandre Dumas fils wrote 
his most charming nouvelette, “* Un Cas de Rupture!” 

A poctor of St. Etienne, according to the “ Mémorial de le Loire,” 
has received a visit from a@ singular patient, a young lady eighteen 
years of age, affected with a rare, though not uvparalleled, infirmity. 
She is unable to see while the sun is above the hurizon, but sees per- 
fectly well at night and in complete darkness. 

A FRENCHMAN, we see in a French paper, has suggested that the 
wheels of carriages could be used for spinning. He considers that, at 
present, a great deal of power which might thus be usetully applied is 
thrown away. 


THE CHURCH. 


HARVEST FESTIVALS. 


Ir is a fortunate circumstance for ritualists that harvest comes 
in the dull time of the ecclesiastical as well as the civil year. 
Lovers of high ceremonial pomp, church decoration and display, are 
thereby afforded an opportunity of indulging their favourite tastes 
just at the time when a little regions excitement is most needed. 
Were it not so, the blank interval of the twenty-six Sundays after 
Trinity would be devoid of any impressive religious display beyond 
what the ordinary services and a few saints’-days could furnish. 
Had the relation between the seasons and the parts of the eccle- 
siastical year been reversed, as they are, for instance, in Australia, 
where the fruits of the earth are brought into the garner in the 
midst of the greater Church festivals, harvest would probably 
have never been thought of as the occasion of a great Church 
solemnity. The Sundays after Trinity would probably have 
become, and have remained, an absolute blank. Pussibly, indeed, 
in Australi, some southern Anglican Churchman has already 
thought of a spring festival—a rejoicing for seed time, and the 
approach of summer. And it may yet be that the example ol 
harvest festivals now set in England may lead to corresponding 
spring festivals in the southern hemisphere. But it is evident 
that, in any case, harvest there would be completely thrown into 
the shade by Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. In fact, as an 
occasion for a religions ceremony, it would be a mere superfluity, 
and the festival a supererogation. With us, however, harvest 1s 
the right thing in the right place ; and it most happily interposes 
at the right moment to prevent the ceremonial mind from stag- 
nating through a want of a proper supply of its natural nourish- 
ment. 

The wonder is that harvest festivals should not have been thought 
of sooner. They are, in fact, quite a modern invention ; or, at 
least, a modern revival of certain practices of our forefathers which 
they ina degree, though not altogether, resemble. The cause ol 
such late attention being paid to them is the past stupidity of the 
Church of England, which, ever since the Reformation, has placec 
religion too much in spiritual life—a mistake in her policy of which 
she is being rapidly convinced by the High Church party. Last 
year the tide favourably turned as regards harvest festivals, the 
opportunity being afforded by the thanksgivings for a bonuteor 
harvest which were then so generally offered in our churches. An 
now we are told that.they have been so successful this year that 
they have already become one of the settled institutions of _ 
country. The prophecy may be a hasty one, as to which it 1s ae 
to remember that novelty often accounts for present zeal ; but . 
we are to judge by the enthusiasm manifested within the prese? 
year, we should say that there is really a glorious future in — 
for harvest festivals in England. Whether they will be equa¥y 
successful as means of grace, and instruments of spiritual reviva’, 
is another question. , ‘ a" 

But people, in these matter-of-fact days, in which poetry 
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imagination have lost its fairest charms for the calculating human 
mind, will naturally ask what is the meaning and use of a 
harvest festival? The answer obviously is, that it is a rejoicing for 
the harvest, and a thanksgiving to God for His goodness in sending 
it. Asareligious duty, we thank Providence for the bounteous 
cause of rejoicing ; as a personal duty, we rejoice over that bounty 
by feasting. ‘These are the two essential elements of the festival. 
It is a kind of compromise between the uproarious mirthful harvest 
homes of olden days—when the husbandman made his men full of 
cheer and merry at the end of their year’s labours—and the mere 
dry thanksgiving service of the Church. The clergyman and the 
squire of old performed their parts separately, the latter rather to 
the disadvantage of the former. Now, both unite, and the parish 
rejoices with all the moderation which the parson’s presence and 
the adjunct of a religious ceremony will allow. This is about the 
idea of a harvest festival ; and without doubt the thing itself isa 
great improvement on the former separate action of these two im- 
ortant parish authorities. 
But, however desirab!e the compromise may be, a few difficulties 
will arise which must be considered. If the harvest festival really 
is to become an established institution of the country, it must of 
course be observed in every parish every year. If it be so observed, 
what about a year in which there is a really bad harvest ? Will no 
difficulty then arise? The squire and his men, on the one hand, 
will evidently be in no humour for rejoicing, and it is very doubtful 
if they will feel thankful even for the past. On the other hand, the 
religious part of the festival—the Church Service—being now 
made a permanent institution, it would be an act of very doubtful 
propriety in the clergyman to omit performing it. It might even 
umount to ingratitude to the Divine Being for past favours, to do 
so. Weare taught to be thankful for chastenings, since they are 
for our good ; and how, under such circumstances, could the service 
be dispenscd with, even if the feasting could ? If both were retained, 
and the festival duly observed, then would there not be the danger of 
the whole degenerating into a solemn sham and mockery of 
rejoicing without the reality? We fear very much that there is a 
mistake in all this attempt to make a national institution out of 
this double combination of religion and frolic. A harvest thanks- 
giving ought to be a real expression of thanks, a solemn religious 
service to be used only on those eccasions when the earth has given 
forth its produce with a remarkable abundance. The service would 
have a meaning then ; everyone would notice the cause of thankful- 
ness, and the heart would be naturally impelled in the directions 
of joy and gratitude. This is the natural notion, and it is the notion 
of the Established Church also; for, although she has provided no 
regular thanksgiving service for an abundant harvest, she has a 
form of “Thanksgiving for Plenty” to correspond to a “ Prayer to 
be Used in Time of Dearth and Famine.” To use these at any 
other times than the occasions for which they were intended would 
not only be a perversion from their proper intention, but it would 
is0 In practice be an egregious mockery. 
_ But to look at the matter a little closer, why should the cultiva- 
tion of the soil be considered a reason for an annual religious 
festival more.than any of the other numerous sources of national 
wealth? In the prosperous times of the cotton manufacture, it 
would have been just as reasonable to have a cotton festival for the 
c.t-on operatives, though not a fibre of the raw material was grown 
at home. In Ireland the present prosperity of the linen manufac- 
ture would furnish an admirable occasion for religious festivity for 
the black Protestants of the north, if their Puritan principles would 
allow them to indulge in such a luxury; and the same might be 
said of an iron festival for the iron manafacturers of Glasgow. 
the arrival of a large fleet of vessels laden with corn from the 
Baltic or America, should set the frequenters of Mark-lane rejoicing 
as naturally as the late harvest did the inhabitants of Archdeacon 
Denison’s parish. The dividend seasons of banks, railway companies, 
and other joint-stock speculations, furnish admirable opportunities 
to directors and shareholders, of not only expressing their own 
gratitude to the Almighty for their success, but also of benefiting 
their clerks by a day of prayer and rational amusement. Indeed, 
ina city like London, this would be the most proper and most 
consistent form which a harvest festival should take, if it be allowed 
to extend that word from agriculture to the profits of trade, com- 
merce, and manufacture. Inthe parish of Allhallows, instead of 
a sheaf of corn and floral decorations, out of character in a city, a 
far more expressive symbol of the harvest would be a bag of sove- 
reigns from the Bank of England for the poor, and the correspond- 
> 2 Clerings of the many wealthy denizens of that district would 
© as significant as hops and a display of the several species of 
be altouaie On the whole, we cannot see why agriculture should 
epecigine a) monopolize the thanks of the nation for its prosperity ; 
a ad ~ now that I rotection and Corn Laws are at an end, and 
world at large, under Free Trade, is the field from which we 
truly draw our national harvests. 
Pe. there are certain incongruities in these festivals which raise 
TY serious doubts as to their spiritual usefulness. It is not that 
rethor nal to the amusements themselves which are provided, but 
meen. e strane medley of religion and merriment so quickly 
the mail each other. A common routine is, Church Service in 
mervialll ng and Church Service in the evening, with feasting and 
suthertien in the interval. The Holy Communion is, by some 
ig thoi orgs be an essential part of the solemnity, and, as it 
ullows “th rent by them that it should be received fasting, it 
eth at the morning is given to fasting, the afternoon to 
ing, and noon and evening to religious procession and prayer. 





W, one may well ask, is such a heterogeneous mixture ever tobe | 








blended into one harmonious spiritual whole? To estimate the 
difficulty, it is sufficient to see the system at work ; and for that 
purpose, no better hicrophant can be desired than the great Arch- 
deacon Denison. The Archdeacon is by no means the taciturn, 
pugnacious divine which imagination, drawing its information 
from his theological proclivities, might be inclined to picture him. 
If such a notion had been anywhere formed, the late Kast Brent 
harvest festival should have thoroughly dispelled the illusion. On 
that occasion the Archdeacon might have been seen, a true 
shepherd among his flock, leading them to church in the morning, 
gaily preceded by banners and the music of the Weston band. 
After church, he is found sitting jovially with them in a capacious, 
hospitable tent, before abundant viands and a huge cheese of 
100 pounds weight. An army of young ladies come in, bearing dishes 
with smoking plum puddings on them. The Archdeacon himself is 
the gayest of the gay, and makes his hearers’ sides shake with 
laughter as he tells them of the man who asked his permission to 
exhibit “a fat young lady of 14 years of age and 22 stone weight” 
to bis parishioners on the occasion. ‘“ Bless you, sir,” said the man, 
‘vou would never be tired of looking at her.” Dr. Denison’s reply 
was as gallant as it was prompt:—“ There are many excellent 
women in East Brent, neither very fat nor very thin—just 
what they ought to be—upon whom my eyes always rest 
with the greatest satisfaction.” Loud cheers and laughter justly 
followed this sally of wit and flattering estimate of the corporeal 
qualities of his lady parishioners. And then as to fatness itself, 
the Archdeacon thinks that nothing could be easier than to make 
a fat woman. “ With a good supply of feathers,” he said, * a fat 
woman might be made out of myself; but my excellent friend, 
Churchwarden Whitting, would make a better fat woman.’ What 
with such merry speeching, plum pudding, cakes and tea, football 
and dancing, can it be a matter of wonder that Archdeacon Denison 
is a highly popular parson among his parishioners, and that thousands 
attend the Church services of his harvest festivals ? Much similar, 
though searcely so merry, are the accounts weekly pouring in of 
other like joyful festivities, with their rounds of roast beef and 
cheeses, pies and puddings, beer and tobacco, ‘cakes and tea, games 
and sports, jumping, racing, and dancing. At Farnborough the 
Squire leads off the dance with old Betty Moore, the grand-dame of 
the parish. At Colmer, in Hants, prizes are distributed for racing 
and jumping; and at St. Sidwell’s, in the city of Exeter, 100 old 
people receive each a most agreeable gift of one shilling with a 
quarter of a pound of tea. No doubt this is all good and agree- 
able and conciliating in its way. There is really no harm in 
rational recreation and innocent fun. But is it safe, not to say 
right, to bring the solemnity of religion and the levity of frolic into 
such close contact in the one act, or series of acts, of a religious 
festival? We strongly suspect that the interpretation which 
ignorant minds will generally put on it is well expressed by the 
descent from the sublime to the ridiculous of the man who desired 
to exhibit the fat woman for the benefit of the Archdeacon’s 
harvest festival. 








UNCHARITABLE IMPUTATION. 


We return briefly to Mr. Spurgeon; not for the purpose of 
criticizing his last most singularly vehement sermon, but on the 
old ground of his violation, as a Christian and a gentleman, of that 
charity which, as the bond of perfectness, should ever adorn the 
life of a minister of the Gospel. The sermon of the 25th of 
September, notwithstanding its extreme violence, opens a fair 
ground for controversy. It attacks the whole system of the Church 
of England, irrespective of individuals, in its doctrine, its ritual, 
and its abuses. This, we say, as between Dissenters and Church- 
men, is fair game ; and let those answer him whose business it is 
to do so, or whose tastes lead them in that direction. We here 
simply desire to complete the proof, on grounds from which he 
cannot by any possibility escape, of our charge against Mr. Spur- 
geon, of uncharitableness in his unfounded impeachment of the 
Evangelical clergy of the Church of England. The plain question 
is, what constitutes want of charity in a public impeachment of an 
individual, or class of individuals? When does a Christian 
teacher, who is bound to speak the truth for the common good, 
even at the expense of wounding the feelings and publicly rebuking 
the acts of a brother, as St. Paul did in the case of St. Peter's 
vacillation, transgress the laws of Christian charity? When, in a 
word, is an accusation really uncharitable? The answer can be 
drawn from the nature of charity. We learn from the Bible, as a 
fundamental principle of Christian life, that “love is the fulfilling 
of the law,” and that we should “owe no man anything but to 
love one another.” The fountain-spring of justice, then, is in love ; 
and love is charity; and charity secures justice; and where 
justice is not, charity is violated and forgotten. But what, then, 
constitutes justice in the matter of personal imputations, accusa- 
tions, and impeachments? This we may learn, either from the 
rules of civilized life, or from the practice of the courts of justice 
of free nations. If a gentleman in Parliament, or at any public 
meeting, uses a word in the course of a debate which happens to 
give offence, and he is called to order, his apology is accepted, if 
he protests as a gentleman that he did not use it in the offensive 
sense put on it by his opponent. This is a rule of life in the inter- 
course of gentlemen with one another. Now this is the rule which 
Mr. Spurgeon, as a Christian, refuses to observe in his intercourse 
with the clergy of the Established Church. This is the charity of 


| ordinary secular life, which he refuses to admit into religious life. 
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The Evangelical clergy tell him, as Christians and gentlemen, that 
they do not use the word “ Regeneration” in the sense which he 
attaches to it. He will not believe them ; he will not treat them 
as one gentleman should another, and, therefore, by his own 
act, he declares himself not to be a gentleman—to be devoid of the 
common charity of gentlemen. 

Again, the charge of sinful uncharitableness is proved against 
Mr. Spurgeon by the practice of courts of justice. It is a rule 
that no charge shall be admitted against a prisoner unless it be 
capable of the clearest proof. The accused is entitled to the 
benefit of the slightest doubt. If the crime of which he is accused 
can be accounted for in any other way he is acquitted. The office 
of the judge is kept apart from that of the accuser. If the question 
be about words, the acceptation in which the prisoner declares that 
he used them is admitted, subject to its consistency with the other 
evidence. All these principles of law Mr. Spurgeon disregards. 
He accuses ; he judges; he excludes evidence; he listens to no 
explanation of the use of words ; he refuses the benefit of every 
doubt ; and, with the cruelty and unmercifulness of Judge Jeffreys, 
he consigns the objects of his displeasure to the reprobation of the 
lowest class of offenders. This is not charity, for it is not 
justice. It is not charity, for it thinketh evil instead of good. 
It is not the fulfilling of the law in love. It is not the spirit 
of law; it is not the spirit which governs the intercourse of 
gentlemen ; and, therefore, Mr. Spurgeon’s spirit is by no means 
the spirit of a Christian man. The truth is, that Mr. Spurgeon, in 
his first sermon, made a blunder, the consequences of which at the 
time he did not foresee ; and now, instead of confessing his error, 


he is acting on the principle of the eleventh commandment of 


schoolboys—*“ Tell a lie and stick to it.” 


Tue Lonerest CATHEDRAL IN ENGLAND.—Mr. Colson, architect 
to the Dean and Chapter of Winchester Cathedral, writes to the 
Times, stating that, as it has been asserted in ‘* Murray’s Handbook 
of English Cathedrals” that Winchester Cathedral is the third as 
regards length in England, being only 520 feet, while Canterbury is 
525 feet, and Ely 560 feet, he has carefully measured it on the outside, 
and finds it to be 555 feet 8 inches. He also raises a question as to 
whether Ely is so long as represented, and proposes that its architect 
should take its measurement and inform the public of the result. He 
says, ‘*We have always considered ours the longest Cathedral in 
England,” while Winkle puts down Ely as only 515 feet in the 
interior. 

An Honour Deciinep ny Dr. Atrorp.—The Dean of Canterbury 
has been obliged to decline an honour which the ladies of Canterbury 
have proposed to confer on him. A subscription has been lately got 
up by his fair admirers in this city for the purpose of placing his 
statue in one of the new niches of the Cathedral; but this exalted 
position the Dean would rather not at present fill; and so, preferring 
his proper statu quo, he suggests as a substitute a statue of the Black 
Prince. 

Supmission or Mr, TONNESoN To Bishop Gray.—The Swedish 
clergyman, of the Bishop of Natal’s diocese, to whom we alluded in an 
article last week, has written a letter to the Nutal Mercury, announcing 
his submission to his Metropolitan, Dr. Gray. He says, referring to 
his former letter, published lately by Dr. Colenso, “It now appears 
that I wrote that letter under a misapprehension, and I therefore 
consider it Cue to the Metropolitan and to the clergy to express my 
regret for the course which I then adopted.” Has the submission 
been voluntary, or is it the result of a pressure put on Mr. Tiénneson 
by the joint action of Dr. Gray and the Gospel Propagation Society ? 


TERCENTENARY OF THE CreED oF Pore Pivs I1V.—The Record 
states that a proposal is under consideration for celebrating this ter- 
centenary, which falls on the 9th of December, by some meeting, in 
which a declarative resolution may be adopted against a creed which 
conclusively stamps the Romish Commission as novel and modern. 
The Articles of this creed were added to the Nicene Creed by the 
Council of Trent on the 9th of December, 1564, in the Pontificate of 
Pius LY. 

THe Conen Arrarr.—The Siecle has the following :—‘ The Jewish 
Archives had announced that a subscription was opened for the 
expatriation of all the subjects of the Pope belonging to the Jewish 
religion. The convention of November 15 will probably do away with 
the necessity for this subscription, although a good many Jewish 
children may be forced away from their parents in the course of two 
years. Neophytes are restored to their parents when they are 
Protestants, and when an English consul demands their restoration ; 
but when Israelite neophytes are concerned, the course adopted is 
quite different. The Unita Catholica says, ‘ The Cohen affair, as the 
journals which wish to give themselves an air of importance call it, is 
settled. Ina short time the young catechumen will receive holy 
baptism; he will enter the Church of Jesus Christ, in spite of all the 
libertines in the world, of all the principles of 1789, and of all the 
diplomacy which is founded on those principles.’ Whilst they are 
rejoicing in Rome at the happy termination of the Cohen affair, the 
Index has not ceased to act. It has just condemned ‘ Les Aventures 
du Chevalier de Faublas.’ ” 


Tue Trattan Convention.—The Weekly Review, taking the most 
favourable view of the Italian Convention, makes the following 
remarks on it as a compromise with which the Holy See may at pre- 
sent be satisfied :—“ As the hour of the power of darkness has not yet 
passed away, and the day of retribution and justice is not come, and 
consequently there is no present prospect of the restoration of its ter- 
ritories to the Holy See, we are for the present satisfied with an 
arrangement which shuts the gates of Rome for ever against the 


Italian anarchists, and imposes upon the excommunicated robber the 
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obligation of restraining his confederates by force from attempting 
further spoliation of the Church. By the treaty Victor Emmanuel 
binds himself to shoot or hang Garibaldi and his red-shirted myrmidong 
should they dare to approach Rome, and that is worth a good deal. 
By the treaty the ‘ King of Italy’ undertakes not only not to think of 
Rome as his capital, but to use force to prevent any attempt to make 
Rome the capital of his kingdom,—and that is something gained for 
the cause of religion, morality, and order.” 


THe Cnurcn or THE VENERABLE Bepre.—The cburch of the 
Venerable Bede, one of the earliest of our Saxon scholars at Jarrow, 
on the Tyne, described as one of the most remarkable of the eccle. 
siastical monuments of the land, and one of the very oldest churches 
in the kingdom, is being restored and enlarged, to meet the require. 
ments of the village, which is increasing very fast, and promises soon 
to be a considerable town in connection with the iron trade of the 
Tyne. Mr. Gilbert Scott has been intrusted with the restoration, 
aud Mr. Hudspeth, of Alnwick, is at present employed restoring the 
venerable tower and chancel. Several interesting discoveries have 
been made during the progress of the work, and great care will be 
taken in making the restorations. The cost will be about £3,000, 
Sir Walter James, the Deanand Chapter of Darham, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of Durham, the Ecclesiastical Commis. 
sioners, and the neighhouring landowners and employers of labour 
have contributed liberally towards the fund for the restoration. 


Monks anp Literature.—The great Benedictine Monastery of 
Monte Cassino is true to its glorious literary traditions. Its Scrip. 
torium was the Oxford University Press of the middle ages, and turned 
out the most beautiful copies of Virgil, Horace, Livy, as well as of 
the Missal and Breviary. The monks are now engaged in printing 
a new edition of the Divina Commedia from a MS. of the fourteenth 
century, preserved in their library. 

Tuk Pore AND THE Frencn Ciency.—The Pope lately received 
in a special audience all the French clergy residing in Rome to the 
number of two hundred. They were admitted into the Pontifical 
presence by groups, according to dioceses ; and each had the gratifi- 
cation and the honour of kissing the feet of his Holiness, towards 
forwarding which act of homage the Pope afforded every facility. He 
was in exceedingly good humour, and expressed the profound happiness 
he experienced at finding himself surrounded by the French clergy, 
and said witha sweet smile, “I have a great love for the French.” 
Three times he dwelt on the necessity of defending the rights of the 
Church, and energetically resisting all compromise on the subject. 

Lorp BrouGHaM ON THE Court or Docrninat ApreaL.—aAt the late 
meeting of the Social Science Association in York, Lord Brougham 
said that “he was entirely of opinion that the Court of Appeal 
should be composed, as it is now, chiefly of lay judges; but he had 
advised the creation of some Board, or other body of spiritual 
persons, to whom questions of doctrine might be referred by the 
Judicial Committee and much as the 
Court of Chancery sends questions of fact to be tried by a jury. 
The decisions of such a Board, of course, would not bind the Judicial 
Committee, but might be most useful in enabling them to come to a 
proper decision.” 

ArcubisHoe CULLEN on Pucinism.—Dr. Cullen, R. C. Archbishop 
of Dublin, has written a letter to the Roman Catholic clergy of his 
diocese directing their attention to the laws of their Church on pugi- 
listic combats. He says that such combats are prohibited under the 
severest penalties by the Church. Passing over the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, the learned Pontiff Benedict XLV. ordered the prin- 
cipal actors in such fights, their seconds, all who encourage them, 
and all who designedly become spectators of such unworthy scenes, 
to be excommunicated. The Archbishop calls on his clergy to 
announce these things from their altars, and he trusts that the faith- 
ful will avoid what is so plainly condemned by their holy religion. 
Between these laws,and the vigilance and numbers of the Irish con- 
stabulary, a prize-fight has evidently little chance in Ireland. It 
would be well if Paul could inform his people that the Irish method 
of fighting with sticks at faction-fights was equally forbidden. 


17 formandan cr nscientiam, 





FINE ARTS. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue Drury Lane management made their second trial of the 
*.* . . . ‘ » 
legitimate drama this season, by producing the Second Part of 


“King Henry 1V.” last Saturday. To-night “Othello” will be 
played, and on Saturday next “Cymbeline,” but all these 
Shakespearian revivals must ouly be regarded as temporary stop- 
gaps. The great revival of the season—the one on which the 
management rely much for success, and intend to illustrate some 
what expensivel y—-will be ‘‘ Macbeth,” which, as at present arranged, 
will be produced on Thursday, the 27th of October. If successful, 
this play—the most broadly effective of all Shakespeare’s works on 
the stage—will be performed four nights a week—the First Part 
of “Henry IV.” filling up the other two nights. Macbeth, 
Macduff, and Lady Macbeth, as we have before stated, will be 
represented by Mr. Phelps, Mr. Creswick, and Miss Helen Faucit. 
The revival of the Second Part of “ Henry IV.” last Saturday, 
may be dismissed in a paragraph. The play, though abounding 10 
character, and studded with splendid soliloquies, has never been 
a favourite with mere trading managers. About forty-three years 
ago it was performed at Covent Garden Theatre, with Mr. Macready 
as Henry the Fourth, and Mr. Charles Kemble as the Prince 0 
Wales; and in 1853 Mr. Phelps made it one of his celebrat 
Shakespearian series at Sadler's Wells. At Sadler's Wells, we 
believe, it was played almost according to the text of Shakespear® 
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of course with the language softened, here and there, for the sake 
of decency; but at Drury-lane three whole scenes were left out, 
besides the Induction and Epilogue. The first scene in which the 
King appears was mutilated at both theatres, to enable Mr. Phelps 
to “double” the part of Justice Shallow with that of the King, 
and the fine opening soliloquy of the third act—beginning, “‘ How 
many thousand of my poorest subjects are at this hour asleep,” and 
ending ‘‘ uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” was made the 
introduction of the fourth scene of the fourth act. Mr. Phelps 
was far more satisfactory as Justice Shallow than as the King, his 
hesitating style of elocution being ill fitted for flowing passages. 
When he has anything like strong character to grapple with he is 
always equal to the task, and most artistic ; and his Falstaff, so it 
seems to us, has not met with half the critical appreciation which 
it deserves. His manner, however, was a little too quick and 
nervous—too suggestive of intelligence—for the weak-minded 
old Justice. Mr. Barrett played Falstaff in this revival in 
good traditional unctuous style, but he allowed many points 
to be lost by a slobbering delivery. Stage-struck Pistol was 
played by Mr. Roxby with pantomimic exaggeration ; young Mr. 
Phelps made a good chivalrous Prince of Wales; and Dame 
Quickly found a spirited and most judicious representative in Mrs. 
Henry Vandenhoff. The house was crowded in every part, and 
the audience showed good judgment in their applause, and were 
most enthusiastic. 

Mr. Anderson’s new comedy—“ Fast Friends up a Tree, or how 
to Shave the Governor,” produced at the Surrey Theatre last 
Saturday night, turns out to be an old Olympic piece, called 
“ Rochester,” by Moncrieff, modernised to suit the market over 
the water. The language and allusions are very coarse, the inci- 
dents are riotous, and the acting is extravagant. Nearly every 
character is allowed to appear in several disguises, and the plot is 
slight and absurdly improbable. The piece was successful. 

The long announced Italian-French actress—Madlle. Beatrice di 
Lucchesini—appeared at the Haymarket Theatre on Monday last 
in a version of Alexander Dumas’s “ Mademoiselle De Belle Isle,” 
written by Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble. There are two ways of 
dealing with sucha first appearance. One is to weigh the proba- 
bility of the lady becoming excessively popular—to gather all the 
opinions—to watch all the signs bearing upon this point—and after 
having ascertained that she is likely to become “the rage,” to sup- 
port her with roundabout criticism, implying that she is a great 
actress. ‘The other way—certainly the more honest and straight- 
forward —is to judge her entirely on her merits, without regard to 
public whim or fashion. Judged by her talent and not by her 
prospects of sucoess, she is very far from being a great actress. 
Her faults are not faults of youth and impulse. She is a hand- 
some, mature woman, with a formed fixed style, and that style is 
cold, French, and refined. There is no ranting ~no violent gesticu- 
lation—no striding about the stage—but there is no strong emotion 
-and no passion. Gabriella De Belle Isle-——a charming chargcter 
in one of the best plays of the modern French school, is repre- 
sented as a well-bred puppet in a drawing-room charade. Malle. 
Beatrice’s voice is pleasing and sympathetic, her figure is com- 
manding, and her face—with her dark hair and eyes—is very 
handsome, but her mouth is small, the chin is weak, and there is 
a consequent want of passionate expression. Her English is good, 
with an unmistakeable French intonation, and she has that constant, 
tricky tremor of the hands, which is so much admired on the 
Parisian stage. She is apparently not deficient in sensibility, but 
she wants fire and energy. Her slow, gliding walk, and distant 
respect for her lover in some of the finest situations of the piece, 
is one of the most maddening things ever seen upon the stage. 
[t upsets all our theories about Italian impulse. 3 

Mr. Farren made a very gentlemanly, but very hard lover ; Mr. 
Howe was boisterous and agreeable, as usual, as the gay Duke de 
Richelieu ; and Miss Angel was tolerable as the Marchioness de 
Valeour. Mrs. Kemble has made her version presentable to an 
English audience by turning the Duke’s mistress into his betrothed 
wife, but this renders the subsequent ingenious action somewhat 
improbable. No mutilation, however, can wholly destroy the 
perfect construction of the play. The piece is well written, and has 
been recently published in a volume of plays by the authoress and 
adapter. A version by Mr. Slous, called the “ Duke’s Wager,” was 
produced about twelve years ago at the Princess’s Theatre, when 
Mr. Alfred Wigan played the Duke, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean the two lovers. Malle. Rachel also tried the part of Made- 
moiselle de Belle Isle at the French plays in Londen some years 
ago, but the impersonation was not one of her great successes. 

__ Malle. Beatrice was kindly received, and judiciously applauded. 
She has performed at the Odéon and the Vaudeville theatres in 
Paris, and has played this character, we believe, in the original 
French version. r 

_ Those who want to enjoy an evening with what we may call a 
fossil drama of the tertiary formation should now visit the Adel phi 
Theatre. Mr. John. Collins, an Irish comedian and vocalist of long 
standing, has returned from America, and appears nightly at this 
house in two of the late Mr. Power’s characters. The chief piece, 
in which he plays an Irish gentleman, is the “Irish Ambassador,” 
: pomedy-dratma which is remarkably old-fashioned for its period. 
“ir. Collins’s make-up is suggestive of George the Fourth’s time, 
and the people by whom he is surrounded seem more ancient still. 
Mr. Collins is an agreeable stage Irishman with an unexaggerated 
brogue, and his singing is still very good. Though hardly strong 
enough to form the sole attraction of a leading London theatre, he 
48 a good useful actor. He was favourably known about twenty 








years ago in this country by a performance of “ Paul Clifford,” 
and a popular song which he sang, called “ Hurrah for the Road !” 

Astley’s, or the New Westminster—New Westminster being 
nothing but old Astley’s writ large—having failed as a theatre, is 
again turned into a “ gaff,” with the fine, old, dull, stupid rocking- 
horse spectacle of “ Mazeppa.” Miss Adah Isaacs Menken—other- 
wise Mrs. J. C. Heenan—otherwise the “naked woman,” as some 
of the American journalists bave called her—has been specially 
engaged by Mr. E. T. Smith to represent the Tartar youth, and she 
made her first appearance on Monday. Strictly measured by a 
dress-maker, or weighed in a pair of scales, her scanty costume 
would not perhaps prove more airy than that sometimes worn by 
daring ballet-dancers, but much depends upon the style and the 
way of wearing it. Miss Menken’s figure is good and muscular 
for a lady, and as Mr. Smith has engaged her figure, she keeps to 
her contract in showing it. On horseback, she looks like Lady 
Godiva in a shift; on foot, she never loses an opportunity of 
“striking” an attitude, Her acting and elocution are of the gaff 
order ; her combats are badly fought, and her daring riding is 
nothing more than an easy jog-trot on the back of a meek-trained 
circus hack. The acting generally is of the good old Richard- 
sonian booth school, and even Mr. Samuel Emery, in a tow beard 
and wig, scarcely rises above this dead level of absurdity. The 
scenery and dresses are gay and fanciful, but the music sadly wants 
improving. The theatre has been crowded with a mixed and 
respectable audience, who of course go to see the spectacle, and 
not Miss Menken’s figure. 

A gang of conjurors, from America, comprising two youths who 
call themselves the “ Brothers Davenport,” a “ Mr. Fay,” a specu- 
lator, and a “Dr. Ferguson,” an orator, have given several private 
performances preparatory to a public exhibition. They adopt all 
the modern slang of their tribe—that is, they call the thimble-rig 
a “manifestation,” and, as usual, they have easily succeeded in 
humbugging many newspaper correspondents. After breaking the 
nose of the Times representative with a flying guitar—of course in 
the dark—they got along notice in that journal, and were also 
allowed to publish a letter, in which they hinted that they worked 
under direct Divine influence. Times have changed since the days 
of Gyngell and Belzoni, when showmen only pretended to be, or 
were only allowed to be, showmen ; and we appear to have gone 
back to the age of Albertus Magnus. The Morning Post has been 
striving hard to make itself conspicuous by publishing long special 
reports of these performances ; and the Daily Telegraph has printed 
a weak article, which half admits the assumption of miraculous 
agency. While these powerful organs have been making them- 
selves ridiculous, the editor of the Lxpress opportunely rakes up a 
report from the J'oronto Globe of September 16, 1564, which shows 
how thoroughly this Davenport gang have been exposed in Canada. 
In the United States, we believe, they only gave a few repre- 
sentations, and were generally treated with contempt ; in London 
they will probably find gulls much more plentiful, especially in 
literary and artistic society. ’ 

The new “ ghost-drama” which is in rehearsal at the Adelphi 
Theatre is not only provided with novel “ patented effects” by 
Mr. H. N. King, the well-known photographer of Bath, but it is 
written by that gentleman. Its title is “ The Angel's Whisper, or 
the Spirit of Peace,” and Mr. King’s object has been to provide a 
piece where the shadows introduced are not hideous, and not con- 
nected with murder and robbery. The interest of the drama is 
purely domestic, and not at all dependent upon the horrible. 

The new theatre at Birkenhead, leased to Mr. Henderson, of the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, will be opened on Monday, 
the 17th of October ; and on Saturday, the 15th, the new Man- 
chester Theatre will commence business. The managing director 
of the last house is Mr. H. B. Peacock. 

The title of Mr. Byron’s new burlesque, which will shortly be 
produced at the Strand Theatre, will be “ The Grin Bushes.” In 
this piece Miss Raynham, from the Olympic, a clever dashing girl, 
who is not afraid to make herself ugly, will appear in a leading 
character. 

A new romantic drama, by Mr. John Brougham, called “The 
Demon Lover,” will be produced at the New Royalty Theatre on 
Monday evening next. 

Mr. Fechter, as at present arranged, will open the Lyceum 
Theatre on Saturday, October 22nd. His opening piece will be a 
version of “ Fanfan la Tulipe,” a drama by M. Paul Meurice, first 
produced at the Ambigu-Comique, in Paris, near the close of 1858. 
It is not generally considered to be a good piece for adaptation, 
and the version produced by Mr. Vining at the Princess's, in 
May, 1863, under the title of “Court and Camp,” was not very 
successful. Mr. Fechter’s version will be called “The King’s 


Butterfly.” 








Tue discovery of a magnificent bronze statue, 16 feet high, in an 
old water-drain, where it had probably been placed for concealment, 
is announced in letters from Rome. It is of ordinary bronze gilt, and 
appears to have been a portrait in character of some ancient person of 
good position, who fancied himself a Hercules, as the pose and acces- 
sories are those of that heathen deity. It is expected that it will prove 
of Greek workmanship. 

An interesting discovery of two movuments, near Alatri, in the 
Campagna Romana, is announced. This town, of Pelasgic origin, 
and celebrated for its Cyclopean walls, is situated on the top of a 
mountain. At the time of the Romans it was iil-provided with water 


until Censor L. Betilienus Varus caused an aqueduct, 340 feet high, 
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to be constructed between Alatri and the neighbouring mountains. 
The present Pope has recently directed researches to be made in the 
district, and the explorers have just been rewarded by finding a mass 
of early masonry and brick-work, some in the form of huge pipes 
and a gigantic syphon. This ancient water scheme appears to have 
been built nearly two centuries before Christ. 


A CORRESPONDENT gives some interesting particulars for archzologists 
relative to the recently-discovered remains of the old Roman occupa- 
tion of Gaul :—“ In sinking piles for the bridge of Port Galland, which 
is being thrown over the river Ain, the navvies employed discovered 
some armour of gilt bronze, swords, and poniards. These articles have 
been purchased by the conservator appointed by the Emperor to super- 
intend*the museum of Gallo-Roman antiquities which he is forming in 
the old castle of St.Germaine-en-Laye. They are of great historical 
interest, as they may serve to indicate the course pursued by Julius 
Cesar, when, having entered Briancon from Italy, he pursued the 
Helvetii, who were slowly moving towards the Aunis.” 


Moire. Linas Marroreria.—It is stated in musical circles that 
this distinguished Spanish soprano (who achieved great success, 
together with her sister, Mdlle. Emma, at the concerts of the nobility 
in London during the last season, and also at Barcelona in the spring) 
is likely to be amongst the débutantes at the Italian Opera in Paris 
next season. 

A Docror’s certificate releases Mdlle. Patti from her engagement 
at the Italian Opera, Paris. She was to have appeared on the opening 
night in “‘ La Sonnambula,” but as another singer had to replace her, 
the season was inaugurated with “ Rigoletto. Madame de Lagrange 
appeared in the part of Gilda. 








SCIENCE. 


A FEW years since the American papers contained some startling 


accounts of the solidification of human bodies by the absorption of | 


liquid silica, but the Italian papers surprise us with equally 
astonishing descriptions of a new method of petrifying animal 
bodies. The discovery has been made by Professor Marini, a 


Sardinian naturalist, and from the announcement already made it 


would seem that the Professor has absolutely prepared a table 
from petrified brain, blood, and bile, which has all the appearance 
and consistence of breccia. We think, however, that the assertion 
can only be received cum grano salis. 

In a late number of the Comptes Rendus a very interesting paper 
appears, which was recently read before the Academy by M. Pasteur. 
It is upon the subject of the Mexican fire-fly, and shows us that 
the idea of paddling one’s light canoe by the aid of a fire-fly lamp 
is not such a poetical idea as some have supposed. 
emitted by these insects is so intense that even a single specimen 
of the insect will enable a person to read in the dark at a short 
distance from the animal. Mexican ladies, says M. Pasteur, 
ornament themselves for evening parties with the insects, keeping 
them for the purpose, feeding them on sugar, and giving them a 
bath once or twice a day. Some of the specimens having fallen 
into the hands of the Abbé Moigno, that venerable ecclesiastic has 
been literally besieged by the Parisian ladies, who wish to employ 


the insect for the same purpose as their sisters of Mexico. A spec- | ; . ie 
oF the li P | place, and is, therefore, of no practical or scientific value, and worse 


troscopic examination of the light shows that its properties are 
rather negative than otherwise ; it possesses a larger yellow band 
in the spectrum than that of solar light, but does not exhibit any 
distinct lines. 

A novel and ingenious form of binnacle-lamp has been invented 
by Mr. Brown, an officer in the Deptford dockyard, and has been 
inspected by the Government officials with the following results, as 
stated in their report :—(1) From the construction of the reservoir, 
no overflow of oil can take place. (2) From the form of the 
reflector, double the amount of light is given. (3) There is no 
downward shadow, and the illumination of the compass-card is 


complete. The lamp is always perpendicular, so that there is no | 


smoking, or blackening of its sides, as in the forms now in use. 
The lamp is shipped on the top of the binnacle. Bearings of any 
object can be taken by night with the greatest facility, the shade 
not being encumbered by the lamp, as the light is reflected down 
upon the compass-card, and shows the latter clearly and distinctly. 
Finally, the lamp burns for ten or twelve hours, with a moderate 
consumption of oil. 

Av effort is now being made to effect the welding of large pieces 





The luminosity | 


one catching the back-water as the ordinary one, giving thereby 
five times as great a velocity as could otherwise be acquired. 

It seems that a somewhat extensive series of coal deposits, here- 
tofore unknown to Europeans, has been recently found in 
Kuhshankan, in China. The Chinese work these mines, and 
succeed in extracting considerable quantities of the mineral, 
although the means employed by them are of a very clumsy and 
primitive character. The largest shaft measures only four and a 
half feet high by five feet wide ; it is cased with willow-sticks in 
a secure manner, and the roof is particularly well guarded. The 
bottom is lined with the same, to form a ladder, up and down which 
the miners travel in their daily labour. This shaft is about 150 feet 
deep, and the ladder down to the digging is nearly 600 feet long. 
The coal is secured on small wooden sledges, and drawn (as the 
miner crawls slowly along the narrow and slippery step) by a strap 
passing over his forehead. The coal is hard and firm. The hasty 
examination as yet made discovers not a vestige of stump or leaf to 
show its vegetable origin. 

Report says that Signor T. Caruel, of Florence, intends to proceed 
to Ceylon in January next for the purpose of exploring it botani- 
cally, and that another Italian, Signor Biccari, favourably known 
as acryptogamic botanist, has determined to visit Borneo for the 
same purpose. 

Dr. Bennet states that the rice-paper tree has been naturalised 
in New South Wales, and has proved itself to be a very hardy 
plant, having survived the operation of great heat and cold, 
moisture, and drought. This tree is a native of China, and is 
known as the source of tht peculiar spongy fabric upon which the 
Chinese paint such gaudy pictures of butterflies, &c. 

Earl Dundonald proposes the following new method for the ex- 
traction of hydrocarbon oils from the materials which contain 
them :—The substances to be operated on are combined with 
sulphuric acid, seaquioxide of iron, or other suitable oxidising 
body, and placed in a still or retort. Superheated steam or hot 


| air is then applied in sufficient quantity and of such a temperature 
_ as will cause all the volatile products to distil over. 


The degree 
of heat varies from 100° to 400° Fahrenheit, and the volatile 
products are collected in the usual manner. By thus combining 
the raw materials with an oxidising agent and distilling them in 
combination, an increased quantity of oil is obtained and the whole 
products are of a purer nature. 





WEATHER WISDOM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—The incessant atmospheric fluctuations in these latitudes have 
produced a legion of weather theories, sane and insane, whose advo- 
cates severally have proved to their satisfaction the verity of the theme 
they wish to establish; for the fitful weather, like a truly benignant 
spirit, responds to the invocations of them all. As a consequence, a 
small percentage of so-called predictions receive verifications in the 
form of accidental coincidences, and this amount of apparent fulfil- 
ments may be increased at pleasure, by twisting and contorting any 
casual event to suit the prediction, for the latter is guardedly worded 
in such ambiguous terms as to mean anything, having reference to no 


” ”? 


than useless. But “‘ astrometeorology” is “as old as the hills,” save 
in the new-fangled name, for however much sophistry “ Alfred J- 
Pearce ” may indulge in, he will fail to show that it differs essentially 
from Zadkielism, because the latter includes the former, both predict 
from the same theory, and verify their prognostics in the same 
manner, with the same results—the only distinction is that “astro- 
meteorology” is a part of astrology. ‘Alfred J. Pearce” may be 
sincere in his convictions, but he betrays more zeal than judgment 
when he infers that planetary phases and weather changes are cause 
and effect, for the same changes coincide more frequently with the 
junar phases ; such an inference is, therefore, absurd, as all conclusions 
drawn from inconsistent and frivolous data must be. It is, moreover, 


| preposterous folly to assume that the microscopical influence of the 


of iron by constant hydraulic pressure, instead of by the blows of | 


a sledge-hammer. 
the value of the proposed measure are under the superintendence 
of M. Duportail, of Paris. In one instance, two iron bars, 14 inch 
in diameter, were heated to the welding-point, placed between 
the piston and top of a hydraulic press, and submitted to pressure, 
and the bars were welded together with considerable ease. 
the completeness and efficiency of the result, the bars when cooled 


The experiments being carried out to discover | 


planets can appreciably affect the weather, and a very significant fact 
for the self-styled “ astrometeorologist”” is that “ astrometeorology 18 
““taboo’d”’ by all men of science. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Weston-super- Mare, Oct. 5, 1864. W. Li. Woop. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


PANICS AND THE CIRCULATION. 


|* Av any moment of panic, howsoever produced, it is every man 


To test | 


were cut through, and the surface was of a perfectly compact | 


character. On submitting them to the action of a forye-hammer, 
weighing 1,800 kilogrammes, it was found that three strokes were 

uired in order to show the positin of the welding. 

t is stated that a working-joiner of Liverpool has constructed 
a new s¢rew propeller, whose power far exceeds that of all those 
hitherto devised. From experiments made with the new apparatus, 
it has been found that four times the speed of the ordinary screw 
can be attained with the same pressure of steam. The screws are 


“worked reverse,” by means of two wheels at their centre-boxes ; | 


can be replaced at sea in any weather, and can be unshipped with- 
out any difficulty. There are six blades in one frame, the reversible 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


for himself. They who have money will not part with it on any 
terms ; they who have money’s worth, or goods, abridge their usual 
credits, and require cash ; or where, in ordinary times, they would 
trust ten men equally, they become very discriminating, and strike 
nine of them off their list. The stock of gold is low at the Bank 
of England, and so the solicitor of Lincoln’s Inn or Bedford-row 
reduces his balance at his own banker's from thousands to 
hundreds, and locks up the gold in his own strong room. It 
belongs to his clients, he says, and in these times, he adds, gold is 
gold. The humblest tradesman adds his little effort to increase the 
pressure, and collects his outstanding accounts with unusual 
pertinacity. The banks, headed by the Bank of England, do 
what the rest of the world is doing, and take care of themselves. 
The rate of discount is said to be 10 per cent, but only a few 
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people, and for short bills, can get any money at that rate; a 
larger number, but still a comparatively select few, can get accom- 
modation, certainly, but only at higher rates ; but the mass cannot 
get money at any price—on credit ; for confidence is gone, and 
credit of course has gone with it. Every man is taking care of 
himself, but not in the spirit of courage and energy which beget 
enterprise, but in the spirit of fear. To recur to the comparison 
which we made in a former article, it is just what takes place on 
the field of battle when a panic is established. It is sauve qui peut, 
every man for himself. He who is mounted on a good horse runs 
away faster than another, and rides down his fellow, just as our 
friend, the solicitor, reduces his balance, and locks up the difference 
in his strong box. The swift horse might have enabled the rider to 
reconnoitre the enemy, to discover a capital fault in his disposi- 
tions, and yet save the day. But coherence and organization 
are gone, and fear is always the worst of counsellors. 

At such seasons there is always plenty of money in the country 
to meet the requirements of the case, but it is not in circulation. 
{t is shut up—withdrawn from the channel into closed reservoirs. 
The writers of money articles in daily papers put forth a very con- 
vincing array of figures, and show that the engagements on hand 
are not beyond the means of the country, but on such occasions 
that is never the question. The real question is whether there is 
money in the hands of those who are under engagements to meet 
their liabilities, and if not, whether other people who have money 
will stand in their shoes. What makes a panic is, that people with 
money not only will not part with it to provide for other people’s 
engagements at any price, but that, besides, they will not use their 
money in the ordinary way, but withdraw it from circulation. 

Our Bank Charter Act is so contrived that the effect of this ata 
moment of pressure is severely felt. It is not that the natural 
demand for money is greater than the natural supply, but that the 
natural demand being aggravated by fear, and the natural supply 
largely decreased by fear, this tells at once on the notes in circula- 
tion—that is, on the bullion in the coffers of the Bank, which fixes 
a high minimum rate of interest, and will not part with its money 
even at that high rate. 

It is quite possible that the Bank Charter Act may be a very 
good Act, and incapable of amendment ; but it is certainly not only 
powerless in the face of panic, but the sudden enforced contraction 
of its means of accommodation is one of the most powerful agents 
in the production of panic. 

It is quite open to the defenders of the Act to assert, and it may 
possibly be true, that the Act is a thoroughly good every-day 
working Act, answers very well for all ordinary purposes, and that 
to amend it so as to enable it better to meet moments of extreme 
danger, would endanger its ordinary salutary action, which is much 
more valuable than its action on rare and distant occasions of 
extreme danger. Let us rather, they say, provide for such dangers 
when we are immediately in face of them by such exceptional 
measures as an authorization by Government, as in 1847 and 1854, 
to break through the Act, than alter a good working Act in its 
structure. 

It is quite open to them to say all this, and it may, as we have 
admitted, possibly be true ; but it is not open to them to defend 
the Act, except as a wise and useful piece of empiricism, or to 
pretend that it is an absolute necessity for cash payments. The 
security for cash payments is, by the Act, one of degree ; it is not 
absolute. If all the gold in the Bank were exhausted, there would 
still be promises to pay, to the extent of some fourteen millions, 
extant, and no gold to meet them. The Act admits the principle 
that notes to some amount may be issued by the Bank without a 
corresponding reserve of gold in its cellars, and fixes that amount 
at, say, fourteen millions, for which it exacts security of a nature 
to be very materially affected in value, if the necessity for making 
ase of it were ever to arise, for we assume it to be certain that if the 
Bonk were obliged to sell consols to obtain gold to meet its notes, 
those securities would be very materially lowered in price. 

On the other hand, it is contended by those who fully adhere to 
the necessity of cash payments, and eschew an inconvertible paper 
currency, that the fourteen millions which was both prudent and 
sufficient in 1844 can hardly be expected to remain so in 1864, 
when both the wealth of the country and the extent and require- 
ments of commerce have so largely increased. The motives, they 
say, which governed the selection of fourteen millions in 1844, 
would lead to the adoption of twenty-eight, or some other number 
of millions, in 1864. " 

It is also observable, say the opponents of the Act, that no such 
peo panies as are observed in England occur in France, where 
pedige of Issue is not under similar restrictions. In France, 

ley say, the fever of speculation runs as high as in England ; but 
whilst it necessarily results in the ruin of most or some of the spe- 
culators, and no doubt exercises pressure on merchants and manu- 
Tacturers, it does not produce those general financial panics which 
‘are noticed here. 
aun will speculate wildly, there is but one end of it, from 
eae — oe can save them; but the evil should, as far as possible, 
vac 7 to the evil-doers. It is a question not worth discussing, 

er the bank of issue of this country has been so constituted 
as to enable it best to make head against a panic, for that is hardly 
Lemme, but it is surely worth discussing whether it is so consti- 
ed as best to ward off a panic. 
ey ely this and other questions affecting the currency are 
littie 5 ~ t; and they are so often treated by people who know 
dat acts, and who are so wedded to theories that they cannot 
© beyond one idea, which they receive as undoubtedly true, that 





the reading public are indisposed towards their discussion. It, in 
fact, requires a great national calamity, or, at the very least, the 
great probability of one, to obtain the attention of practical men 
to the subject ; for, as we think, it must be admitted the Bank 
Charter Act, however apparently absurd in principle, works well 
in ordinary times, and people are not disposed to consider the 
advisability of altering what generally works well. 








THE LEEDS BANKING COMPANY. 


In the last dozen months the commercial world has passed 
through a revolution which has been one of the wonders of the 
age. ‘he names of private firms, venerable through generations for 
the confidence they inspired, have suddenly disappeared, and com- 
panies have taken their places. And the process of absorption has 
been general. From the banking establishment, which our great 
grandfathers regarded as the final expression of social develop- 
ment, to the latest shilling restawrant, old and new enterprise is 
swallowed up by “ companies.” If you wish to find a more seeure 
place than your grandmother's worsted stocking for the deposit of 
your savings, you consign it to a joint-stock bank. If you wish to 
dine marvellously for a trifle more than nothing, you go to the 
Cosmopolitan Restaurant Company, Limited. If, when with 
much difficulty you have digested this dinner, you feel disposed to 
express your thankfulness in song that it is over, you must prepare 
yourself for the effort by purchasing “ words and music” of another 
limited company, which has lately purchased the stock-in-trade 
and the good-will of some long-established firm. Were we inclined 
to speculate, we might look forward to the day when companies 
will extract our teeth for us, sweep our crossings, black our boots. 
But to deal only with the present, we see a new world growing up 
rapidly around us, and we feel assured that this extraordinary 
development does not take place without some exciting cause. 
The age asks for the change. We are throwing our energies 
every day more and more into commerce, and, as a natural 
consequence, we combine to give them greater effect. Thus 
we have an increase of operations, more capital brought into play 
with less strain upon individual resources, and enterprise upon a 
scale of magnitude impossible to the individual speculator or the 
private firm. The public is, therefore, a gainer. The wealth of the 
nation is increased, and the individual increases in wealth with 
the nation. This is a clear gain; but it has its drawback. The 
revolution which has worked this change for us has given us a new 
commercial system. But it isa system which rests upon volcanic 
soil. Wherever the investor treads he treads on danger. The 
ground that seems so firm may of a sudden open and swallow 
him up. It may belch forth ruin for him and for thousands of his 
fellows. And neither he nor they have a rag or security that the 
smiling prospect they survey in half-yearly-reports, and the earnest 
of success which they handle in half-yearly dividends, are not 
delusions. 

We touched upon this subject when we wrote recently on the Unity 
Banking Company, and showed how vain was the security which 
the shareholders in that speculation possessed in their board of 
directors. The failure, we should rather call it the “ explosion,” of 
the Leeds Banking Company, forces the subject again upon us, and 
a moment’s consideration will show our readers how infinite is the 
mischief which we have to set off against the advantages of our 
new commercial development. When our great banking establish- 
ments were the property of three or four principals, depositors had 
the best possible guarantee for their safety, because it was the 
interest of the proprietors to conduct their business wisely, 
cautiously, honestly. They had to pay for their imprudencé out 
of their own pockets. If they wasted the funds of their bank, if 
they discounted bad paper, or lent money upon worthless securities, 
they, and they alone, were the losers. And so it came to pass that 
very few private banks failed, and that in those that did, with one 
or two exceptions, the failure was not to be traced to the iniquities 
which characterize the failure of joint-stock banks. But in these 
latter banks, though directors and managers who betray their trust 
will no donbt suffer from profligate management, still the momentary 
advantage theirfraud confers upon them outweighs the ulterior penalty. 
For years they have the unlimited control of largesums of money which 
come out of other people’s pockets. They lend it to one another, 
to their friends, and to their friends’ friends, regardless of the 
interests of shareholders and defiant of consequences which they 
know by the experience of others will not, at the worst, be very 
severe. They wallow for a time in almost unbounded riches, and 
if they feather their nests discreetly it will be strange if they 
cannot secure a sufficient sum of money to support life agreeably 
in some pleasant part of the Continent when the smash comes. 
The public have thus two perils to encounter when they become 
members of a joint-stock bank. The directors to whose custody 
they confide their interest may turn out to be thieves. But even 
if they are honest men, their honesty is a worthless guarantee for 
the safety of the bank; for it is said that they may fulfil all 
their duties faithfully, even diligently, while the bank is rushing 
headlong to ruin through the mismanagement of the officials. 
How this can be, we candidly confess, passes our comprehension ; 
and we may confess as candidly that we do not believe it. But 
the great fact to be borne in mind is that practically a board of 
directors are no guarantee for the safety of the bank. If they 
plunder it, they can be punished. But if they merely neglect 
their duties, if they leave the business entirely in the hands of 
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the manager, and if the shareholders wake some morning to find 
that they are worth a million less than nothing, the directors, 
beyond their stake in the bank, go scathless.5 We cannot 
imagine anything more serious than such a state of things under a 
system of commerce which is daily more and more placing the 
control of immense sums of money in the hands of directors—in 
the hands, that is to say, of irresponsible men. 

We thought there could hardly be a more gross case of mis- 
management, to use the very mildest term, than the Unity Banking 
Company ; but in the vastness of its ruin the Leeds Banking Com- 

y far exceeds it. For upwards of thirty years had this bank 
een trading so profitably that people who had anything to invest 
were glad to see their money converted into its shares. Maiden 
ladies of small means, widows, clergymen, half-pay officers, people 
of all sorts who had just enough to keep them decently or comfort- 
ably, felt it was quite a providential success if they could invest 
their money in this flourishing concern. And no wonder. In 
February last it paid a twenty-five per cent. dividend upon profits 
whose genuineness was vouched by the manager and two directors. 
When, shortly afterwards, proposals were made for raising additional 
share capital by the creation of new shares at a premium of £15 


per share, the new shares were eagerly snapped up by the existing | 
The | 
Rev. J. Kirk, of Pontefract, had been a shareholder twenty-six | 


shareholders. The case of one of these victims is mentioned. 
years. He not only took the new shares allotted him, but asked for 
more. He had such confidence in the bank that he invested every 
penny he had in it, and paid over to the manager, Mr. Greenland, 
£860 within three months of the bank stopping! Is it possible 
to imagine anything more nefarious than the fraud by which he 
and his fellow-victims have been swindled out of their money ? 
What was the state of the bank at this time? As far as its legiti- 
mate business was concerned, it was sound and even prosperous. 
‘The accounts show that the direct liabilities amounted to £729,000, 
and the assets to £826,000. ‘This, as far as we can gather, was the 
only part of the bank’s business of which the directors had any 
knowledge. Of the far larger part of its business, of that portion 
which has dragged it down to ruin, they knew nothing. Some 
half-dozen men of straw, whose position was thoroughly well 
known, had, by some means or other, managed to obtain credit 
facilities at the bank. It endorsed their paper, it lent its name to 
them and others to the prodigious extent of close upon two millions 
of money, one-half of which would certainly not be met when it 
became due. Once in the hands of these men, the manager became 
powerless. If he stopped the accommodation he had rashly given 
them, the bank would stop; if he continued it, the bank would 
still stop, but not so soon. Eventual ruin was inevitable ; but it 
was while the bank was in this state that the dividend of last 
February was declared, and the new shares created. 

It is not, however, with this infamous picce of swindling 
that we are immediately concerned. We have to insist on the 
peril arising from irresponsible management and sham direction. 
The public believe that the management of a bank or other 
business lies in the hands of the directors, and that these gentle- 
men know thoroughly what sums the bank is lending, to what 
persons, and on what security, whose paper they are discounting, 
and generally the principles on which the business of the bank is 
being conducted. ‘This, at least, is what the directors are appointed 
to do, what they undertake to do, and what they are morally bound 
todo. Inthe case of the Leeds Bank, it appears that, in addition 
to the other directors, there were two paid directors, and that 
these alone examined the accounts and vouched the balance- 
sheets, the rest of the directors being such only in name. One of 
them, Mr. Walker Simpson, even says that he was not allowed 
to see the books or accounts, and was compelled to content 
himself with asking Mr. Wilson and Mr. Ward, the private 


directors, whether they were correct. Mr. Wilson says that with the | 


large discounts and the exchange of the paper of London houses, 


which produced the disaster, he and the other directors had nothing to | 


do. It was the work of Mr. Greenland, the manager, who had done 
it without consulting them, and who claimed that portion of the 
business as one which of right belonged to him alone, as manager, 
maintaining that he was not even bound to consult the directors 
upon it. These discount accounts had been kept ina separate ledger, 
which Mr. Wilson says he never saw till after the bank stopped. 
Thus, while to the public eye there was a board of directors, two paid 
directors, and a manager acting in concert with a thorough know- 
ledge of what each was doing, and constituting a guarantee for the 
safety and prosperity of the bank, the true state of the case seems 
to have been this:—The general body of directors did nothing, and 
were not allowed to see the books ; the two private directors trans- 
acted the legitimate part of the business, and knew nothing about 
any other kind of business being carried on ; while the manager 
was conducting a quiet little business of his own, endorsing bills 
to the amount of millions without the knowledge or consent of the 
board or of the paid directors, and recording these transactions in 
a separate ledger, which, like the celebrated little green book which 
played so conspicuous a part in the Royal British Bank, no one 
ever saw but himself. 

How far such a system of management extends in our joint-stock 
banks it is, of course, impossible to say. When directors them- 
selves are ignorant of matters which are taking place apparently 
under their eyes, who shall presume to assert that any bank is safe ? 
But certainly when we consider the enormous sums of money 
invested in these banks, it is frightful to think how absolutely 
without protection their shareholders are. 














THE quotation of gold at Paris is about 3 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25°32$ per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10$d. 
per oz. for standard gold, it appears that gold is rather more than 
3-10ths per cent. dearer in London than in Paris. By advices from 
Hamburg, the price of gold is 423 per mark, and the short exchange 
on London is 13°5 per £1 sterling. Standard gold at the English 
Mint price is, therefore, nearly 5-10ths per cent. dearer in London 
than in Hamburg. ‘ 

On the 4th of the month, the demand at the Bank discount office 
did not exceed moderate proportions, and the general market was 
quiet, with a large supply of money. More willingness has conse- 
quently been shown in some quarters to take choice bills at 8§ and 
8} per cent. The numerous bills maturing that day appear to have 
been very well met, and no failures were reported. ‘The charge for 
Indian Bank six months’ bills is nominally 8} per cent., but 
transactions have taken place in some quarters at 8 and 8}. The 
Colonial Government securities are generally heavy. Canadian 
6 per Cents. (January and July, 1877-84) fetched 91 ; New South 
Wales 5 per Cenis. (1888-92), 947 ; Nova Scotia 6 per Cents, (1875), 
974; Queensland 6 per Cents., 101; Victoria 6 per Cents. (April 
and October), 1053 5 ex div. India Stock (1874) changed hands at 
2103; 5 per Cents. (1870), 1033 ; 4 per Cents. (1888), 96. 

In the foreign market the chief feature has been a rebound of 
from 3 to 4 per cent. in the Confederate Loan, the last price being 
65 7. Mexican were quiet at about 27. Turkish Consolidés closed 
at 502 4, and the other Turkish stocks were firm. Spanish Passives 
improved to 31 }, and Certificates 135 ?. Greek Bonds remained 
at 234 },and Coupons 91} 3}. Italian were unchanged. Venezuelan 
continued heavy. Egyptian, Russian, Portuguese, and other stocks 
were firmly held. Brazilian 5 per Cents., 97} ex div. ; Mexican 
3 per Cents., 27 } account; do. (1864), 24 54 ; Venezuelan 6 per 
Cents., 552 5 account ; do. (1864), 444 ; Egyptian 7 per Cents., 96}; 
Italian 5 per Cents., 66} account; Russian 5 per Cents. (1862), 
872 3; Spanish Passives, 31} } account; do. Certificates, 13} j 
account ; Turkish 6 per Cents. (1858), 68} ¢ ; do. (1862), 69g money, 
70 account ; £100 Bonds, 693. The biddings for 30.00.000 rupees 
in bills on India took place on Wednesday at the Bank of England. 
The proportions allotted were—to Calcutta, 17.65.000 rupees ; to 
Bombay, 12.00.000 rupees ; and to Madras, 35.000 rupees. The 
minimum price was as before, 1s. 11}d. per rupee on Calcutta and 
Madras, and Is. 117d. on Bombay. The applications within the 
limits amounted to 77 lacs. Tenders on Calcutta and Madras at 

ls. 11d. will receive about 69 per cent. ; on Bombay, at 1s, 11 §d. 
about 37 per cent. ; and all above these prices in full. 

The Stock Exchange Committee appointed Thursday, the 6th 
instant, a special settling day in the shares of the Société Agricole 
et Industrielle Compagnie Anonyme Fgyptienne (Limited), for 
bargains entered into on and after July 16th, not to be marked at 
present. 

The movements of the precious metals during the past week 
were of a rather extensive character as regards the imports, which 
amounted to about £687,132, including £3,969 from New York 
by the Luropa ; £11,000 by the Hecla; £97,826 by the City of 
Washington ; and £66,800 by the Scotia. The Atrato, from the 
West Indies and the Pacific, has brought £453,008 ; the Parana, 
from the Brazils, £9,396 ; the Ellora, from Alexandria, £1,566 ; 
and the Massilia, £3,067 ; besides which about £40,500 in silver 
has been received from the Continent. The exports have been 
confined to £121,400 in gold, sent to Portugal, and there have 
been remittances to the Continent through private sources esti- 
mated at £42,375, the total amounting to £163,775. ‘Ihe large 
sum of £142,000, consisting of American eagles and refined gold, 
has been sent into the Bank. The total purchased by the Bank 
since the date of the last return is £269,000, while only £10,000 
has been withdrawn for export. The Mexican dollars by the last 
packet were sold at 5s. per ounce, showing a decline of éd. 
‘The fall is owing to the absencg of demand for China. 

The tone of the market for railway shares was more favourable, 
and prices in several instances evinced a sensible improvement. 
London and North-Western, and Midland advanced 1} per cent. ; 
Great Western, London and South-Western, Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1; Great 
Northern (A Stock), Metropolitan, North-Eastern (York), and 
Caledonian, 4; and North and South-Western Junction, } per 
share. London, Brighton, and South Coast receded 4 per cent. 

The following companies are prepared to receive tenders for loans 
on debentures :—Great Western and Brentford, in sums of £100 
and upwards, to replace debentures falling due; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, for a period of years, to replace loans paid off ; London, 
Chatham, and Dover, of £100 and upwards, secured either on the 
general undertaking or the metropolitan extensions, for three or 
five years, at 5 per cent. per annum ; London and South-Western, 
for three years and upwards, to pay off debentures falling due ; 
Midland, of £100 and upwards, for three years, to meet debentures 
falling due ; Staines, Wokingham, and Woking, for three, five, or 
seven years, at 44 per cent. per annum, to replace loans falling 
due ; Tewkesbury and Malvern, for three, five, or seven years, In 
sums of £100 and upwards, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

The traffic returns of the past week give a receipt of £686,930 
on 11,266 miles open, against £637,454 on 11,196 miles open In 
the corresponding week of 1863, and £610,500 on 10,765 miles 
open in 1862. This exhibits an increase of £49,475 over the 
corresponding week of 1863, and of £76,439 over 1862. The 
receipts per mile per week show an increase, as compared with 
those of 1863, of £4. Os. 9d., and of £4. 5s, 3d. over 1862. 
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The following calls fell due on the Ist instant :— Metropolitan 
new shares, £2 per share, £90,000 ; West Yorkshire £20 deben- 
tures, £10, amount not known ; Whitehaven, Cleaton, &c., Exten- 
sion, £2. 10s. per share, £18,750 ; Great Luxembourg 5 per Cent. 
Preference, £2 per share, £80,000. The other calls falling due in 
October are on the 5th :—Lancashire and Yorkshire Guaranteed 
5 per Cents., £10 per share, £1 per share, £26,000 ; 10th, Indian 
Tramway, £1 per share, £50,000 ; and, 13th, Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire New 5 per Cents., £1 per share, £78,300. 
The total for the month is £1,543,050, making £12,098,668 for the 
twelve months. 

The number of miles of railways to be erected, according to Acts 
passed and powers granted during the last session of Parliament, 
in London alone, is seventy-two. Nearly four hundred miles were 
proposed for the same district by various companies at the begin- 
ning of the season. About fifty miles of line yet remain to be 
opened or completed, powers for the construction of which have 
been granted in former years. About one hundred and sixty miles 
of railroad are now in operation in the metropolitan district. Thus, 
massing the whole of the lines made, making and to be made, we 
have about two hundred and eighty miles of rail in London, or 
sixteen miles more than the distance from London to Holyhead. 


The Board of Trade Returns for the month and eight months | 


ending the 31st August have been issued. The total declared value 
of the exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures 
during the month was £16,274,269, as compared with £14,088,814 
in August, 1863, and £12,829,627 in August, 1862. The exports 
in the month of July were £14,394,364. The exports during the 
eight months were £108,716,219, as compared with £89,751,851 in 
1863, an | £82,276,107 in 1862. 

The sh pping entered and cleared in 1863 amounted to 26,700,000 
tons, as against 26,500,000 tons in 1862, being only an increase of 
200,000 tons; and in the first seven months of 1864 the tonnage 
entered and c’eared was 12,700,000, against 12,400,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1863, or 300,000 tons more ; making a total 
increase of 500,000 tons in the year and seven months. 

In the port of London last week the general business has exhi- 
bited more animation. At the Custom-house, 419 vessels were 
announced as having arrived from foreign ports. There were also 
2fromIreland. The entries outwards amounted to 110, and those 
cleared to 142, of which 32 were despatched in ballast. The 
departures for the Australian colonies have been 8 vessels, viz. :— 
3 to Sydney, and 5 to New Zealand, with an aggregate tonnage of 
6,455. 

With reference to the cotton trade, the following is from the 
ad circular of Messrs. Trueman & Rouse, dated the Ist 
inst. :— 


‘The Liverpool market has been in a very unsettled condition 
throughout the month, and the tendency of prices has been almost 
constantly downwards, the quotations of yesterday showing a decline 
of 4d. on American, 4}d. to 5}d. on East India (the greatest fall being 
on Bengal and Scinde), and 4}d. to 5d. per Tb on China and Japan. 
This great reduction has been brought about by the combined in- 
fluences of rumours of peace in America, a stringent money market, 
and an inflax of nearly 200,000 bales in a fortnight; but the peace 
rumours are now dying out, and the quantity of cotton to come forward 
will be much curtailed by the fall in prices; so that within the past few 
days more confidence has been shown and prices are becoming steadier. 
The reduction in the value of goods and yarn in Manchester has been 
proportionate to that of the raw material, and the amount of business 
transacted has been limited to pressing wants. The deliveries of 
cotton to the trade from Liverpool exhibit a falling off, averaging 
31,140 per week for the nine months, against 33,120 to the end of 
August, and 25,030 for the whole of 1863. The export also shows 


less excess over that of last year than it did a month since, being from | 


Liverpool, Hull, and the outports, 420,000 bales against 346,416, and 
from London 149,200 bales against 156,800 in the corresponding 


period last year. The stock in Liverpool is 412,430 bales against | 


192,940, The quantity on the way from the East Indies is 271,800 


bales against 280,620, and from China and Japan 135,000 piculs against | 


40,000 last year. This market has followed the course of Liverpool ; 
there has been the same difficulty in effecting sales, and the current 
qualities of Surat show a decline of 4d. to 5d. per Ib, China and 
Japan 4}d., and Bengal and Scinde 5d. per tb. Cotton afloat has been 
almost unsaleable, the only transaction reported during the past week 
being one of fair new Western Madras, at 16}d. per Ib. The quantity 
now on the way from all the Indian ports is 334,550 bales against 
324,000 last year, while to Continental ports there are 24,500 against 
10,060. From China and Japan the quantity afloat is 176,000 picals 
against about 60,000 last year.” 





Apvices from Paris allege that Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. have 
renewed for three months the loan of £2,000,000, which they 
recently granted to Spain at the instance of Sefor Salaverria. The 
terms to be charged are 1 per cent. above the Bank rate, and 3 per 
cent. commission, making a total rate of 12 per cent. 

Tur rumour circulated on the Paris Bourse of the intention of the 
Italian Government to contract a new loan of 700,000,000 lire is 
entirely unfounded. 

THe Messageries Imperiales Company, in consequence of the 
Pp of the shareholders in the general meeting of the 4th of 

Une last to do away with the difference previously maintained 
hold. een the old shares and those of the Indo-China lines, calls on the 
and ers of the latter shares to exchange them forthwith for new sbares, 

nd it declares that the provisional dividend of 1854, falling due in 
— next, cannot be paid until this is done. 
"E half-yearly dividend on the new Mexican Loan is now being 








paid in Paris, but the stock is still heavy, considerable sales being 
continually made. 

THe Mexican Financial Commission at Paris again notifies that the 
payment of the coupon falling due on the lst of October, is to be 
paid at the office of the Crédit Mobilier. 

GENERAL Ganipapi has addressed the following letter to the editor 
of the Movimento :—* Caprera, Sept. 26.—I request you to insert the 
following in your estimable journal ;—It is said that bills of exchange, 
with my pretended signature, are being circulated in England. I 
apprise the public that these signatures are forged, inasmuch as 1 
certainly never signed any bill of exchange for any sum whatsoever.— 
G. GaRIBALpDI.” 

Lerrers from Germany say that considerable uneasiness prevails in 
the money markets of that country with regard to the financial situa- 
tion of Austria. The deficit for the present year will be very consider- 
able, and there is every probability that that of next year will be 
greater; added to which the Austrian Government is under the necessity 
of making very heavy payments to the Bank in the course of 1865. 
The Ministers, who have held several Cabinet Councils, seem to know 
not what todo. It is hardly possible to raise a new loan, owing to 
the deplorable state of Austrian credit; and a sale of the Crown lands 
could not, at the present moment, realise more than 100,000,000 
florins, which is a sum totally inadequate for what the situation 
requires. The only effective remedy for the financial embarrassments 
would be an extensive reduction in the army; but the state of political 
affairs does not render that possible. 

A DEMAND has been addressed to the Commissioners of the Diet in 
Holstein and Schleswig, for a privilege to establish a bank for the two 
Duchies, with a capital of 10,000,000 thalers, in 50,000 shares, only 
half the shares to be subscribed for the present. It is proposed that 
the bank shall have power to issue notes of from 1 to 500 thalers, 
that it shall be established at Altona, and shall have branches in two 
towns to be named hereafter. The bankers at the head of the affair 
are among the principal of Germany :—Messrs. Rothschild of Frank- 
fort, M. S. Heine of Hamburg, M. Bleichroeder of Berlin (representatives 
of Rothschild & Co.), M. Donner of Altona, M. Godeffroy of Hamburg, 
the Discount Bank of Berlin, and M. Oppenheim of Cologne. 

TuE Gazette Oficielle of the Russian Government at Warsaw pub- 
lishes an appeal to foreign capitalists, to form associations for the 
purchase of landed estates which the Crown has lately acquired in 
Poland, and which consist of large agricultural districts, coal mines, 
and forests. Numerous manufactories are also at the disposal of the 
Imperial vendor. 

Tue present Spanish Ministry seem to be in earnest as regards a 
settlement of the Passive and Certificate debts, if we are to judge 
from their desire to ascertain the terms that would be accepted by the 
holders. It is said that the following proposition has been put forward 
by a party of the creditors :—To negotiate a Spanish Three per Cent. 
loan for £8,000,000, at 45 per cent.; to accept for the Passive a Two 
per Cent. stock, rising 4 per cent. every three years, up to3 per cent. ; 
to accept for the Certificates a One per Cent. stock, rising { per cent. 
every three years, up to 3 per cent. 

Tue following is from the Levant Herald :—“ In a financial point of 
view, the past week has been peculiarly barren. The Budget is in 
course of preparation, and we have reason to hope that we shall be 
able to announce its contents in our next publication. A loan of 
1,000,000 liras is, we believe, in contemplation, to enable the Govern- 
ment to mature and fully carry out its plans for the colonization of the 
Circassian immigrants. We haye reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment is about to organize the municipality on a fresh basis. Hitherto 
it allowed this body to retain for its revenue a quarter of the taxes 
which it collected. This revenue, however, has been totally inade- 
quate to defray its expenses, and the authorities now propose to 
establish an octroi, for the purpose of recruiting its finances, and 
enabling it to undertake works for the improvement and embellish- 
ment of the city, which will place it on a level with the other great 
capitals of Europe.” 

Tuk telegrams from India, through Mr. Reuter, give the rate of 
exchange at Calcutta on the 7th of September as 2s.1$d. At Bombay, 
on the 9th of September, the exchange on London was 2s.1}d. The 
money market is described as easy, and a great speculation has taken 
place in Bank shares. 

Tuk trade over the Panama Railroad is rapidly increasing. The first 
six months of 1863 the number of passengers transported over the 
road was short of 17,000. During the corresponding six months of 
this year nearly 25,000 were transported. There is a corresponding 
increase also in the freight. 











An Ancient Graveyarp.—The Glasgow Herald states that a very 
interesting discovery has been made in St. Enoch-square by the work- 
men of Mr. Rankin, contractor, who are at present engaged in con- 
structing a common sewer there. While digging along the west side 
of the church, at the depth of about 3ft. Gin. from the top of the 
causeway stones, they came upon a stratum of black earth, which 
emitted a strong sour smell, of which the labourers complained very 
much, and which was said to resemble the effluvia from an open 
grave. A considerable quantity of human bones, of various sizes, was 
found in the black stratum to which we have referred, and which is 
no doubt the remains of animal matter, which has been decomposing 
for generations. There is not any doubt that there has thus been 
laid bare a portion of the ancient cemetery attached to the venerable 
chapel of St. Thenau, the mother of St. Kentigern or St. Mungo. The 
chapel dedicated to this illustrious lady, and where her remains were 
believed to rest, stood upon some portion of the ground now known 
as St. Enoch-square, which, indeed, is a corruption of her name. The 
memory of St. Thenau was held in great veneration in the Roman 
Catholic times, and in the list of relics in the treasury of Glasgow 
Cathedral in 1432, and which were supposed to be carried away by 
Cardinal Beaton about 1560, were “two linen bags, with bones of 
St. Kentigern, St. Thenau, and other deceased saints.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE ZEND-AVESTA.* 


A LitTLe more than a century ago, an enthusiastic young I’rench- 
man, Anquetil du Perron by name, lighted, in the course of his 
Oriental studies, upon a few leaves which settled the future course 
of his lite. They were copied from a manuscript in the Zend 
character, which bad been procured at Surat by Bourchier in the 
year 1718, and was preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and which contained a fragment of the religious writings of the 
ancient Persians. Anquetil immediately conceived the idea of 
going out to India in search of other Zend manuscripts, and, un- 
deterred by the practical difficulties which hindered his under- 
taking, proceeded at once to put his plan into execution. As he had 
no other means of making the journey, he tookadvantage of the 
opportunity offered by the despatch of a French army to the East, 
and volunteered to accompany it as a private soldier, actually 
leaving Paris, in the year 1754, knapsack on back. Fortunately 
for the success of his scheme, he had friends who were influential 
enough to procure his discharge, and to obtain for him a pension 
from the Government which was sufficient to defray his expenses. 
He arrived safely in India, and spent seven years there, constantly 
obliged to shift his quarters in consequence of the progress of the 
British power, but fortunate enough to obtain a full recompense 
for his labours. In the year 1762 he returned to France, bringing 
with him a rich store of most valuable manuscripts, and a copious 
fund of not quite as valuable information. The difficulties he had 
at first met with, from the jealousy and ignorance of the natives with 
whom he had todeal, were enormous ; but his energy and perseverance 
triumphed over every obstacle, and he succeeded in procuring copies 


of the “Avesta” and other works relating to the religion of | 


Zoroa-ter, and in making complete translations of them with the 
aid of Parsee teachers. In 1771 he published his version of the 
“ Avesta,” and thereby opened to scholars an entirely new field for 
research. Unfortunately tor his reputation in England, he incurred 
the ire of Sir William Jones, who, addressing him in an elaborately 
sarcastic letter written in French, succeeded not only in making 
him appear ridiculous, but even in causing his discoveries to be 
considered by English readers as little better than inventions. 
According to his critic, Anquetil had forged the manuscripts he 
professed to translate, and had created the language in which they 
were written ; and so great was the influence of the charge that it 
is only in recent times that he has been entirely acquitted of it in 
this country. In Germany he fared better, for his work was trans- 
jated, with a copious commentary, by Kleuker, who successfully 
vindicated his character, as far as truth and honesty were con- 
cerned. The rest of Anquetil’s life was spent in seclusion at Paris. 
During the Revolution he shut himself up with his books and 
manuscripts, and disdained to interest himself in such paltry 
affairs as wars and politics. His means were small, but his wants 
were less. His dress was so shabby that he was often taken for a 
beggar, and offered alms by the charitably disposed. Money was 
absolutely worthless to him, and he repeatedly refused to accept it. 
On one occasion, the King sent him three thousand franes by a 
friend, who left them in a bag on the mantelpiece ; but before the 
retiring messenger had reached the bottom of the stairs, the bag 
had been pitched there by the indignant scholar. At another time, 
the Society of Public Instrtction voted him a large pension ; but 
he could not be induced to take it. Once only, his friends per- 
suaded him to make use of a sum they had subscribed, and that 
by a stratagem, pretending that his old clock was exceedingly 
valuable, and inducing him to part with it for fifteen hundred 
francs. His ascetic life is best described in the language of a 
letter which he addressed “to the sages of India,” and in which he 
informed them that he lived on bread and water, with the addition 
of a little milk and cheese ; that he never allowed himself a fire ; that 
bedclothes were a luxury unknown to him ; and that his linen was 
never changed and never washed. Without wife, child, or servant, 
he lived alone, and free from all conventional shackles, devoting 
himself entirely to study and meditation, and, “ close to the term 
of existence, calmly awaiting the dissolution of the body, and ever 
aspiring towards the supreme and perfect Being.” In the year 1805 
he passed quietly away. ; 

For some ‘years after his death, the study of Zend made little 
progress. Looked upon as a mere corruption of Sanskrit, it met 
with little interest until Rask had proved that it was a distinct, 
though kindred, language, and the source of the modern Persian. 
Since that time, the Zend language and literature have been fully 
investigated by such scholars as Burnouf, Spiegel, Olzhausen, 
Westergaard, Haug, and others, and, although they often differ 
from and abuse each other, as is the habit of philolovers, they have 
established a system which is not likely to be materially impugned 
in any of its more important parts. 

Some years ago, Professor Spiegel was commissioned by the 
Bavarian Government to visit the public libraries of Europe, and 
make copics of the Zend manuscripts they contained. Having 
accomplished this task, he commenced preparing an edition of the 
original texts, accompanied by a German translation—a work which 
he completed last year. A learned and liberal Parsee merchant, 
Mr. Muncherjee Hormusjee Cama, being anxious to disseminate a 





* Avesta: the Religious Books of the Parsees. 
German Translation of the Original Manuscripts. 
* A Persian Grammar,” &c. London: Quaritch. 
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By A. Il. Bleeck, Author of 





. . . . . ” 
_ evil-smelling one, more evil-smelling than other winds. 


knowledge of the religious writings of his native race, commissioned 
Mr. A. H. Bleeck, a gentleman possessing a considerable acquaint- 
ance with several Oriental languages, to translate the “ Avesta” 
into English, and the result is the book which is now before us, 
Professor Spiegel’s version has been used as the groundwork, but 
it has been compared with the original Zend, and also with a 
manuscript translation in Gujerati, Mr. Cama’s native tongue, 
The manuscript of the first part has also been submitted to Pro- 
fessor Spiegel, in order to ensure full accuracy. Great credit is 
due to Mr. Cama for the trouble he has taken, and also for the 
liberality he has displayed, for we are informed that the whole of 
the edition has been distributed gratuitously among the Parsees 
in India, with the exception of a few copies which have been sold 
in this country; and still greater credit is deserved by Mr. Bleeck, 
who has had a most arduous task to accomplish, and appears to 
have accomplished it extremely well. 

Of Zoroaster—or, to speak more correctly, Zarathustra—scarcely 
anything worth relating is known. That he laughed on the day of 
his birth, that his infant brain palpitated so violently as to repel 
the hand when placed on his baby head, that he lived on cheese 
alone for twenty years—these, and a few other equally trustworthy 
facts, may be gathered from the fragments of information which 
have come down to us from ancient times. Some historians have 
diluted him into a myth ; others have divided him into two or three 
persons. He has been identified with Moses, and he has been set 
down as a disciple of the prophet Daniel. The truth appears to 
be that he was a reformer of whom little is known, who flourished 
ata period which cannot be determined, and who collected and 
codified a floating mass of traditions, and restored to something 
like order a religion which was falling into confusion and decay. 
This religion prevailed thronghout Persia until the period of the 
Mohammedan conquest ; then it proved unable to hold its ground 
against Islam, and in a short time the Parsees, or followers of 
Zoroaster, became an almost extinct sect im Persia. In India, 
whither they first migrated during the seventh century, they still 
mustered in considerable numbers, and there they now form a 
prosperous and highly respectable community. 

Attaching, as they do, the very greatest importance to their 
sacred books, and religiously adhering to the practice of reciting 
the prayers and precepts which are contained therein, they are yet 
for the most part incapable of explaining the doctrines which those 
books reveal, and are even unacquainted with the language in 
which they are written. Nor do they lose very much by their 
ignorance. Invaluable as these writings are to the student, and 
excellent as is a part of the teaching which they convey, there is, 


| nevertheless, very little in them which is calculated to benefit the 


ordinary Parsee reader, to elevate his mind above the occupations 
of his daily life, or to console him amidst its cares and troubles. 
The beings which figure in them have none of the charm which 


| attaches itself to “the fair humanities of old religion,” and their 


pages are utterly destitute of the grandeur and the majesty, the 
pathos and the poetry, which will for ever enable the sacred books of 
the Hebrews to sway the hearts even of those who refuse to admit 
their divine inspiration. But, if the Zend documents are un- 
inviting in form, part of their substance is well worthy of our 
approbation, and great respect is deserved by a system which, as 
Burnouf observes, “ tends to develope the noblest instincts of our 
nature, and which imposes on man as the most important of his 
duties that of striving constantly against the principle of evil.” 
The idea of the Deity, the one final cause of all things, as contained 
in the Avesta, is always of an elevated and noble nature, and man 
is represented as playing a by no means ignoble part in the great 
struggle which is ever going on between the powers of good and of 
evil, between the “children of darkness” and the “children of 


light.” 


To make anything like an analysis of the work would require 


| more space than we can command ; but a few extracts from a frag- 


ment of the Khordah-Avesta, respecting the future state, may serve 
to give some notion of its language and its doctrines. Zarathustra 
is supposed to ask what becomes of the soul of the pure man after 
death. He is told that it sits down the first three nights “ near 
his head, praying for happiness for itself,” and seeing “as much 
joyfulness as the whole living world possesses.” Then, on the 


| morning after the third night, it goes forward while “a wind blows 


to meet it from the mid-day region—a sweet-scented one, more 
sweet-scented than other winds.” There comes also to meet ita 
maiden, beautiful, with shining arms, “ with brilliant face, one of 
fifteen years, as fair in her growth as the fairest creatures.” Then 
the soul asks the maiden who she is, and che replies, “I am, 0 
youth, thy good thoughts, words, and works, thy good law, the law 


| of thy own body.” And so the soul passes joyously on into Para- 


dise and the “‘ Eternal Lights.” But the soul of the wicked map, 
after three nights passed in seeing all that is terrible in the world, 
is wafted into a region where a wind blows from the north—“ an 
And 
there it meets the ugliest and most hateful maiden that can be 
conceived, who says that she is the embodiment of its own wicket 


. . . . . . . ” 
_ past life, and it is hurled into “ darknesses without beginning, 2% 
| there condemned to feed on poisons. Throughout the whole work, 


great stress is laid upon the necessity of leading a pure life, and it 


is expressly stated that “ purity is to man the best thing after 
| birth.” As long as they act up to the spirit of such precepts 2 
, these, it may fairly be expected that the Parsees will maintam the 
_ high character which they have already won, and may justly claim 


for their religion a respect which cannot be conceded to that 0 


| any other of the non-Christian subjects of the British Crown. 
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THE CILY OF BATH.* 


Sin Cuarues LYE tL, in inaugurating the other day the present 
vear's session of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, briefly alluded to the historical and legendary associations 
that are connected with the city of Bath, where the learned conclave 
was at that time sitting ; but such matters were beyond the scope 
of his discourse, and his remarks on that head were therefore 
speedily dismissed. Few provincial towns in England, however, 
ofier richer materials for the topographical antiquarian. Bath is 
one of the oldest, as well as one of the most beautiful, of our 
cities; it was a seat of Roman luxury and splendour ; it has 
traditions pointing to still more remote times ; and during the last 
century it was the favourite resort of British fashion, and has 
found for itself a deathless place in the pages of Fielding and other 
of the Georgian wits. We are glad, therefore, to see so promising 
a subject so well taken up and handled as it is by Mr. Karle in the 
“ Guide” now in our hands. The reverend author sketches the 
history of the city in the Prehistoric and British, the Mythical and 
the Roman, Periods ; the British Interval ; the Saxon, Norman, 
and Early English Periods; and the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
Kivhteenth, and Nineteenth Centuries. He begins by directing 
the reader’s attention to the isolated eminence, like a truncated 
cone, situated at the southernmost extremity of the Colts- 
wold Hills, and overlooking the Valley of the Avon. In the name 
of this hill—Solisbury, or Solsbury—Mr. Earle would have us see, 
not an allusion to the Greek and Roman deity, Sol (though the 
city was called by the Romans Aqui Solis, the Waters of the 
Sun), but a reference to an ancient British divinity, named Sul, 
and possessing the attributes of Minerva. “ Bury” is an English 
word signifying a fort or stronghold ; and Mr. Earle is of opinion 
that the eminence in question was originally a fortified place of 
refuge, whereto some one of the numerous tribes into which the 
British population was originally divided was in the habit of flying 
when threatened with danger. At the foot of this eminence arose 
the town ; and the hot springs, with their wonderful curative pro- 
perties, helped to attract others to the spot. We are all acquainted 
with the story of King Bladud, who, being afflicted with leprosy, 
became a swineherd, and was afterwards cured by bathing in the 
mud about the springs, which had previously cured the pigs that 
he had infected with the same disease. Mr. Earle repeats the old 
legend, not, of course, with any faith in it, but because it is a 
pleasant bit of romance associated with the city. In the Roman 
period, we get into a kind of daylight, though the scene revealed 
to our eyes is so strange, when considered as having ever existed in 
this country, that it has all the charm of fiction. Aque Solis was 
evidently a species of miniature Rome. Its area, according to our 
author, appears to have been coincident with the medieval borough ; 
and on this spot much of the grandeur, beauty, and luxury of 
Imperial civilization was transplanted by the masters of the 
vorld, Palaces, baths, and costly temples adorned the streets ; 
and outside the walls, more especially on the road leading to 
Londinium, were rows of sepulchral monuments, of which 
the remains are still often dug up. This splendid city was 
greatly injured in the civil commotions which followed the 
withdrawal of the Romans; and we find little to record of it 
until the arrival of the Saxons. ‘The Britons called the town 
Akeman, the first syllable being a corruption of the Latin “ Aque,” 
and the second a British word signifying “place.” With the 
spread of Christianity, the word “Solis” had dropped out, as 
idolatrous ; and the Saxons still further altered the name to Ake- 
mannesceaster. They were not long in discovering the virtues of 
the baths, and the pleasantness of the town and its surrounding 
country ; and during their dominion the last relics of Roman archi- 
tecture gave way to the humbler and rougher buildings of native 
growth. It was by them that the city was first called Bath, that 
the abbey was founded, and that the spot was again made important 
in the estimation of the rest of the country. Passing over the early 
Norman times, which, as Mr. Earle observes, present us with a 
melancholy picture of oppression and anarchy, we find Bath gaining 
in prosperity and importance during the more tranquil and better- 
governed days of the Plantagenets, the manufacture of woollen 
cloth having been introduced there with great success. Through 
various turns of fortune, our author tracks the history of his 
lavourite city through the reigns of the Tudors, the Stuarts, and 
the Hanoverian monarchs, dowa to our own time ; noting by the 
way the loyalty exhibited by the people during the struggle between 
Charles I, and the Parliament—a sentiment which lasted as 
late as 1715, when, on the occasion of the First Pretender’s insur- 
rection, the Rev. Mr. Carte, minister of the parish of St. Peter and 


‘St. Paul, so identified himself with the movement that, on the dis- 


covery of his complicity, he was obliged to run for fis life, and 
only saved himself from arrest by leaping out of a window, dressed 
in his canonicals. 

The most interesting period in the history of Bath is un- 
loubtedly the eighteenth century. It was then that the town 
Was In the most brilliant stage of its existence —the most brilliant, 
at least, since the distant Roman days. In the year 1702, Queen 
Anne (who had visited the city ten years before, when she was 

‘incess Anne, on which occasion the honours paid to her gave 
great umbrage to Queen Mary) went to Bath, and was received 
With much pomp :— 
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| at length carried his prohibition into effect, and they ceased to be 


“One hundred young men of the city, uniformly clad and armed, 
aud two hundred of its female inhabitants, dressed atter the manner 
of Amazons, met the qaeen and her train on the borders of Somerset- 
shire, and accompanied them (by a road cut for the occasion from the 
summit of Lansdown) to the western gate of the city, where the cor- 
poration received the royal party, aud conducted them to their apart- 
ments. A prodigious inconvenience, however, was occasioned by this 
distinguished favour to those who visited the city for the sake of its 
salutary waters; for such a tribe of idlers crowded to it in the 
retinue of the Queen, and in consequence of the novelty of her visit, 
that the articles of life experieuced a rise of one hundred per cent., 
aud one guinea per night was paid by many for a-bed. Twenty-six 
years afterwards, a similar honour was conferred on the city by the 
presence of the Princess Amelia,who entered it with much pageantry 
and pomp through the north gate, escorted by one hundred young 
meu, inhabitants of Bath, fancifully dressed for the occasion.” 


These visits doubtless contributed much to extending the fame 
of the city as a place of fashionable resort ; but it had acquired 
a reputation for its mineral waters some time before :— 


“Tn the last half of the seventeenth century, the resort of invalids 
to Bath for the benefit of the waters increased very rapidly. The 
medical practitioners of the place displayed a laudable zeal to make 
known abroad the virtues of the springs, united with a very natural 
emulation and jealousy of each other’s successes, A good deal of this 
peeps out in Dr. Peirce’s book, and displays itself more broadly in that 
of Dr. Guidott. The former is entitled, ‘Barn Memotrs: or Obser- 
vations in Three and Forty Years Practice at The Bath, what Cures 
Have been There Wrought (both by Bathing and Drinking these 
Waters) by God’s Blessing, on the Directions of Robert Peirce Dr. in 
Physick, and Fellow of the College of Physicians in London, a constant 
Inhabitant in Bath, from the Year 1653 to this present Year 1697.’ 
I have before me a copy of this book, annotated by a cotemporary 
hand, the hand of an educated and apparently of a medical man. The 
following extract, with the marginal observations of a cotemporary, 
will illustrate the feelings then prevalent: 


“J shall only mention two more, who . .. . were Joking old 
both marry’d out of my house, whilst they lay here per- Dr. 
fecting their Cures: The one a Widow, between Thirty 
and Forty Years of Age, the first year of her coming for 
Remedy: The other a Virgin, and a modest comely one, 
aged One or Two and Twenty, in the second year of her 
coming tothe Bath. Whether the convenient scituation 
of my House contributed anything to it (having on one 
Side a Gallery, and a Door that goes into the Kiny’s 
Bath (the best for Puralytick Persons if at least they A  prittie 
can bear the Heat of it), and on the other Side, out of way t) im- 
my Garden, a private Door into the Church, entring by vite patients 
which, less notice might be taken of a limping Bride) I to his house. 
leave to the curious to determine. Bat to be sure it 
goes well with the Individuum, when Care is taken for 
propagating the Species. I must beg the Reader's 
Excuse for not naming the Persons; I forbear it, for 
fear of incurring their, or any of their Relations Dis- 
pleasure. But if any body question the truth of it, and 
be so curious as to desire to be farther satisfied in it, [ 
can inform them, for I have their Names by me, and the 
times when they were here, using the Bath.’” 


Early in the eighteenth century, Bath was beautified with many 
handsome edifices, built of the stone furnished by the district 
itself. The architect was Mr. Wood, who gave to his work a 
pseudo-classical or Italian character, which suited very well with 
the traditions of the place. It was now that the rank and fashion 
of England, and all the greatest geniuses of England too, congre- 
gated at Bath, to drink the waters, to enjoy the soft western 
climate, to idle on the Parades and in the Pump and Assembly 
tooms, and to devise a hundred ways for killing time and enjoying 
life; and it was now that the celebrated Beau Nash ruled his 
subjects with all the little tyranny of a silken despot. Of this 
singular character, Mr. Earle writes :— 


‘“‘ His laws were suited to his times, and this is the test of a good 
legislator. He was obeyed, both in these and other particulars; nor 
did he admit the claims of rank or fortune to an exemption from his 
ordinances. 

‘“The balls were to begin at six and close at eleven. He would not 
suffer them to continue a moment longer, on account of the invalids, 
and for the sake of the reputation of the waters. Not even fur the 
Royal family would he deviate from any of his rules. The Princess 
Amelia once applying to him for one dance more after he had given 
the signal to withdraw, he assured her royal highness that the 
established rules of Bath resembled the laws of Lycurygus, which would 
admit of no alteration without an entire subversion of all his authority. 

“ He now set himself to correct the ball attire of his rude subjects. 
It appears that the ladies offended by coming in white aprons, and the 
gentlemen by appearing in ridiog boots. So uncompromising was his 
aversion to the furmer, that he once divested a duchess of her apron 
at the ball and threw it among the waiting women, saying none but 


| Abigails appeared in white aprons. The duchess acquiesced and 


begged his Majesty's pardon. Whenever any gentleman, through 
ignorance or haste, appeared in boots, Nash would make up to him, 
and, bowing in an arch manner, would tell him that he had forgot his 
horse. 

“ But a more serious undertaking was to induce gentlemen to leave 
their swords bebind them. These inconvenient appendages were 
sometimes alarming, for they were apt to get unsbeathed on very light 
provocation, and sometimes with fatal effects. A duel took place in 
the Grove by torchlight between two gamesters, the tragical conse- 
quences of which had the effect of aiding the policy of Mr. Nash. He 
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worn at Bath, to the great relief of the ladies resorting thither. ~And 
if he heard of a challenge given and accepted, he instantly had both 
parties arrested.” 


Though regarded by his servile followers as a pattern of high 
breeding, Nash was in truth a vulgar coxcomb, and, though not 
without some good qualities, could be insufferably brutal when he 
liked. If he asked a lady to dance a minuet, and she refused, he 
would demand if she had got bandy-legs ; and on one occasion, 
when a young lady begged to be excused dancing with a gentle- 
man, the “ Beau” roared out, “D—n you, Madam, what business 
have you here if you do not dance?”—which so frightened the 
damsel that she got up and did as she was desired, though the 
other ladies present had the spirit to refuse to dance any more that 
night. In strong contrast with this man is the figure of the excel- 
lent Ralph Allen, the friend of Pope, Warburton, and Fielding, 
and the original of the celebrated Squire Allworthy in “Tom 
Jones.” Allen was at the head of the Bath Post-office, and intro- 
duced many important reforms, by which the West of England 
was connected with the mail-route to Ireland, and intercommuni- 
cation was greatly facilitated. Bath, by the way, has been twice 
associated with postal improvement. Eighteen years after the 
death of Allen, in 1764, John Palmer, the proprietor and manager 
of the Bath and Bristol Theatres, began agitating for the intro- 
duction of mail-coaches for the transmission of letters between the 
metropolis and the provinces, instead of the slow and careless post- 
boys riding on pack-horses ; and two years later (viz., in 1784) he 
succeeded in getting his system tried on the road from London to 
Bristol. This was unquestionably the greatest reform in the manage- 
ment of the Post-office that has occurred from its establishment to 
the revolution effected by Rowland Hill in 1840. 

A very animated and vivid picture of Bath in the early years of 
the reign of George IIT. is to be found in “The New Bath Guide” 
of Christopher Anstey, published in 1766. This is a collection of 
poems in various measures, written with immense spirit and no 
little wit, and doubtless hitting off all the follies and humours of 
the place to the life. Horace Walpole and his friends were delighted 
with it, and fora time it was “the rage.” It shows us the gay and 
idle city still in the height of its gaiety and idleness, though not 
without symptoms of the rising influence that was soon to change 
its character so entirely. The Methodists were beginning to grow 
powerful, and, by the close of the century, Bath, from having been 
one of the lightest, became one of the most serious towns in 
England. Yet it continued to be the resort of high company for 
some time longer, and its name frequently occurs in the literature 
of seventy or eighty years ago. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s love affair with the beautiful Cecili: 
Linley, with whom he eloped from her father’s house in the Cres- 
cent. ; and, in 1788, Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck was there with her 
mother, and has left in her Autobiography a pleasing record of the 
city and its population. In the early part of the present century, 
the prosperity of Bath rapidly declined, and for several years it was 
a prey to dreariness and desolation, though of late it has rallied 
considerably. Dickens, in the “ Pickwick Papers,” professes to 
describe its condition in 1827, and a highly amusing and graphic 
account it is. Mr. Earle quotes largely from it, and mentions a 
curious fact—viz., that the proprietor of the Bath coaches, some 
five-and-thirty years ago, was one Moses Pickwick. The name 
Pickwick occurs frequently in the lists of civic officers about that 
time. 

Mr. Earle has produced a pleasant book on a pleasant subject ; 
but we wish he had not fallen into the vulyarism of writing 
“ obligated ” for “ obliged,” and “ gents” for “ gentlemen.” 





THE ITALY OF TO-DAY.* 


In common with all persons of enthusiastic natures, loving art 
and the associations of art, and regarding politics more from the 
broad and lofty ground of morals and sentiment than the narrower 
limits of party contention, Miss Frances Power Cobbe takes a 
deep interest in the progress of the Italian people from the 
stagnant corruption in which they have been long plunged to the 
comparative freedom and renewed national activity which have so 
signally distinguished the last five years. She was personally 
acquainted with the country some years ago, on more than one 
occasion during the old condition of things ; and, having again 
resided there from October, 1863, to May, 1864, she is enabled, 
from actual observation, to paint the contrast between what was 
and what is. Moreover, she has all the appearance of being 
a truthful witness; for, though confessing to a tender regard 
for the land “of Cwsar, and Dante, and Michael Angelo,” 
she is not slow to perceive nor chary to reveal the faults of the 
Italian character. In fact, in many respects—though we disagree 
with her on some important points—Miss Cobbe combines in an 
unusual degree the qualities of enthusiasm and good sense. Women, 
for the most part, are apt to lose sight of their practical mother wit 
when they get enthusiastic about anything; and there are few 
women, we are happy to say, whose souls do not kindle on some 
subject or other. Miss Cobbe generally warms without scorching 
us ; and in this volume on Italy she contributes much interesting 
informatio 1 to our knowledge of the rejuvenescent nation. 

In “ the formation of a free and united Italy,” Miss Cobbe sees 
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an important step towards the establishment of that natural balance 
of power which may be expected to result from the adjustment of 
states to nationalities, and from the development in the different 
countries of Europe of constitutional government. When that 
balance has been effected, we may all reduce our standing armies 
and navies, and give to the land and to industrial pursuits the 
labour of those hundreds of thousands of men who are now main- 
tained in a species of idleness as soldiersand sailors. In the mean- 
while, however, matters are every day getting worse and worse ; 
for the Continental Powers now keep a much larger number of men 
trained to arms than they did fifty years ago, and even the revival 
of Italy has but added another huge army to those of France and 
Austria, Prussia and Russia. “Italy,” says Miss Cobbe, “is 
not doing her work by halves. Already it is calculated the 
kingdom has cost the nation more than £40,000,000 sterling, or 
upwards of £2 a head. The annual deficit in the revenue is 
300,000,000 of francs, of which 30,000,000 are expended on the 
Two Sicilies, over and above the revenue derived from them.” Of 
course, the motive in incurring this tremendous loss is to con. 
solidate the different provinces of the new kingdom into one com- 
pact whole, and to prepare the country for the inevitable conflict 
with Austria for the possession of Venice and the adjacent territory. 
We showed in these columns a few months ago, on the authority 
of a speech made in the Italian Chambers by Sig. Peruzzi, the then 
Minister of the Interior, and published in an English pamphlet, 
that the Italian army has recently been increased to 380,000 men, 
to say nothing of more than a million National Guards. The drain 
on the resources of a new and not wealthy state made by so large 
2 body of troops, is, of course, very serious ; and it is quite certain, 
as Miss Cobbe remarks, that Italy must complete her revolution, 
or she will be speedily exhausted in the very act of preparing her- 
self. Miss Cobbe, nevertheless, does not see the path of the future 
very clearly indicated, and she is rather disposed to point out the 
difficulties of the national progress than to suggest how they 
may be overcome. In France she has no faith. She regards the 
policy of the Emperor as purely selfish, and, with reference to 
Venetia, believes that he will not aid the Italians in any attack on 
Austria, unless, the Italians having themselves made such an 
attack, and being nearly defeated, he were to step in to prevent 
his work of 1859 being undone, to the destruction of the influence 
which he thus acquired over the peninsula. The Government of 
Victor Emmanuel will consequently, in the opinion of our 
authoress, be compelled to look to the co-operation of the revolu- 
tionary party in various sections of the Austrian Empire, which 
might, by simultaneous risings, effect such a diversion of the 
Imperial forces as would leave the Quadrilateral comparatively 
open to the Italian attack. But the objection to this course is that 
it would immediately call Garibaldi into the field, and Victor 
tmmanuel, says Miss Cobbe, is jealous of the hero who made him 
a present of Naples. In speaking of that wonderful man, which 
she does with all the respectful enthusiasm which is his due, our 
authoress is not forgetful of the drawbacks on his greatness. She 
thinks—and we believe all sober-minded people will agree with 
her—that the Italian Government was right in refusing to allow 
him to retain the Dictatorship or Viceroyalty of Naples ; and she 
mentions his inconsiderate dismissal of the Bourbon army, whom he 
thereby converted into brigands, and his appointment of Alexandre 
Dumas to the supreme curatorship of the Museo Borbonico, “ with 
a palace and a table of forty covers a-day at the public cost,” as evi- 
dences of the Liberator’s utter incapacity for the work of governmeut. 
Yet it remains none the less true that the position occupied by 
Garibaldi ever since his renunciation of the Dictatorship, and 
more especially since the miserable affair of Aspromonte, has been 
a painful stumbling-block for each successive Italian Ministry. * It 
is a disagreeable reflection, but perhaps a true one,” says Miss Cobbe, 
“that, had Garibaldi’s wound proved a permanent disablement, 
Victor Emmanuel might lmve made more haste than now he 1s 
disposed to do toattack the Quadrilateral and rescue Venice from 
Austria.” It is therefore a serious inquiry—Who will be the ally 
of Italy in the war of liberation? England, of course, is out of 
the question ; and the alternative is really reduced to France or 
the Revolution. For our own part, we are not so convinced as 
Miss Cobbe that the Emperor Napoleon will not again be found 
by the side of Victor Emmanuel in the contest of the future. 

In discussing the fate of Rome, Miss Cobbe writes a sentence 
which at the present moment reads oddly; viz.:—‘* Even 
Napoleon desired to withdraw his troops (which is very doubtful), 
he dare not so far offend the parti prétre in France.” This, of 
course, was written and printed before the news of the Franco- 
Italian Treaty had been published ; but in a short prefatory Note 
to the volume, dated September, we read :— 


“Since the earlier sheets of this work have passed through the 
press, an important change has taken place in Italian affairs. The 


| engagement of Napoleon III. to recall his troops from Rome in two 


years’ time will, if fulfilled, lead to a position of Pope and King in the 
highest degree favourable to the great hope of Italy—the annexation 
of Rome. It remains, however, to be seen how far such an engagement 
will be found binding on the Imperial contracting party at the end of & 
period amply sufficient for the intervention of complications anaeting 
the stipulations of twenty modern State-Treaties. The old project © 
an Italian Confederation under French influence can hardly be deeme< 
abandoned, nor the game played out, so long as a single French reg’ 
ment remains at Civita Vecchia. : 
‘The transference of the capital of Italy from Turin to Florence 7 
in any case, a material result of the new combination. Whether such 
a change be worth its cost just now is a point on which opinions may 
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reasonably vary. Perhaps, after all, it would be fortunate for Italy if 
her seat of government remained fixed,—not for a few years only, but 
for ever, within the storied walls of the beautiful old city which four 
years ago so nobly set the example of self-abnegation to aid the great 
cause of national unity—a city whose atmosphere, physical and moral, 
is untainted by the malaria of Rome.” 


“ Will Italy lose Naples ?” is a question which Miss Cobbe asks 
and answers. She admits that there is a rather powerful Bourbon 
faction in the capital of the former kingdom ; that some discontent 
is felt at the country being ruled from remote, barbarian, and 
scarcely Italian Piedmont, instead of from Rome ; that the priests 
are decidedly reactionary in their sentiments; and that the vast 
mob of 70,000 lazzaroni, ignorant, superstitious, turbulent, and 
caring only to be fed and amused, might some day attempt a move- 
ment on behalf of the exiled Royal family. But she thinks that 
all these influences are neutralized by others of still greater power. 
Education will bafile the priests, and the lazzaroni are kept in awe 
by the 16,000 National Guards who hold the city, which, we are 
hidden to remember, is even more the controlling centre of Naples, 
the country, than Paris is of France :— 


“ The simple truth is, that Francis II. has nothing to offer which 
Victor Emmanuel is not actually giving to the Neapolitans. Consti- 
tutional government, frec dom of the press, vast sums expended in 
education, and on railways and public works of all kinds; there is 
not only possession—possession supported by a powerful and loyal 
army, and in face only of the indifferenco and laissez faire of a 
Neapolitan population, but also positive and great benefits bestowed 
every day upon th> country. Between 7( 1,000,000 and 80,000,000 of 
francs are now spending annually by the Italian Government in Naples 
and Sicily over and above the revenue derived from those provinces, for 
the exclusive advantage of the people; and the poor Communes, accus- 
tomed only to view the powers above them as mysterious agencies for 
the collection of imposts and punishment of liberal ideas, receive with 
amazement, not unmingled with distrust, the splendid grants affurded 
to them for local improvements of all kinds. The wisest of all these 
aids, that which has opened schools, elementary and normal, all 
over the country, is preparing a firmer basis every day for the Govern- 
ment which befriends kuowledge, and is the sole possible repre- 
sentative of the great idea of Italian Unity. The study of history 
and of the present Constitution of the c yuutry, which is made a part 
of this education, cannot fail to awaken in the minds of the new 
generation a rational attachment to existing freedom, a well-grounded 
horror of the divided and despot-ridden past, which shall effectually 
guard them from any sudden enthusiasm for a reaction. Every day a 
return to the old order of things becomes more unlikely, and in a few 
years it will be impossible. Once the former division walls of petty 
states have been a little overgrown by those flowers of kindly feelings 
which are sure to spring up wherever human barriers are thrown 
down, their very existence will be forgotten, and their erection agaia 
will be out of question. At the same time, the importance of forming 
part of a great nation, secure of its independence and possessing 
weight in the affairs of Europe, will fix itself in the minds of Italians, 
and none will be found to forego the pride and the actual advantages 
of such a condition for the trifling local benefits of a minor State.” 


Miss Cobbe’s work contains many most interesting particulars of 
he existing social state of Italy, and we must avail ourselves of 
some of these next week. 


+ 
A 


PSEUDO-PHILOSOPHY.* 


Tue commonest observer of men and minds must have frequently 
met with individuals who, without the faintest real love for know- 
ledge, desire to impress their associates with the notion that they 
are true philosophers. This condition may be fairly termed a 
species of snobbishness, and is so often found, that we wonder why 
no one has ever written a supplement to Thackeray’s splendid satire. 
Whether we go to the lecture, theatre, conversazione, or learned asso- 
ciation, we find hosts of instances such as those we allude to. We 
discover a gentleman who, without even the most rudimentary con- 
ceptions of biology, discusses the merits of Darwin’s theory ; 
another who is equally capable of forming independent opinions 
on the question of man’s antiquity, and expresses his belief 
without the least reserve ; a third who talks profoundly (?) upon 
the subject of the “ theory of salts,” and so forth. In most of 
these cases, however, the quasi-philosopher is possessed of con- 
siderable prudence—cunning would, perhaps, be a better expres- 
sion ;—he is sure to select some one more ignorant than himself to 
whom he communicates his views, and he carefully avoids coming 
into collision with a genuine man of science. But it sometimes 
occurs that our savant is of a very ambitious character, and, though 
he dreads a personal expression of his ideas in the body of scientific 
Society, he is quite courageous enough to write a book. Forthwith 
he seeks a publisher (even publishers are not infallible), the neces- 
Sary preliminaries are gone through, and in due course the rubbish 
Which would otherwise have been “talked at” some unoffending 
and ignorant frequenter of conversaziones is inflicted in the form of 
4 well got-up, handsome volume upon the public. We have said 
upon the public, but we were incorrect ; we should have said upon 
the community of reviewers. This is a very lamentable and much- 
to-be-deprecated state of things, and we think something should be 
done in the shape of remedy. It is useless to reason with the 
authors of the productions we speak of ; as well might we hope to 
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convince a lunatic that his firm belief was only an hallucination. 
To employ invective would be still more futile ; indeed, we fancy 
it would rather encourage the practice we desire to restrain, for 
there are many writers of books whose highest aim is notoriety. 
On whom, then, shall we lay the blame if not upon the publishers ? 
Surely some responsibility attaches to those who assist in promul- 
gating peculiar doctrines. Such, at least, is our opinion ; and were 
it not that in the present instance the work under notice is the 
most unintelligible combination of nonsense that it has ever been 
our misfortune to be obliged to peruse, we should pass a very 
severe censure upon those who have issued it. 

A gentleman named Doherty, a physician,*unconnected, as far 
as our knowledge goes, with anything in the form of scientific 
research, has presented us with a volume which he has, in his 
excess of modesty, styled “ Epicosmology.” If we have read the 
book aright, the author’s object has been to effect for every depart- 
ment of science—physical, social, and mental—that which no 
single labourer in any one of these branches has yet been able to 
produce as the result of a lifetime devoted to research, He has 
attempted to grasp all the phenomena which have ever presented 
themselves to the human mind, to associate them, and thence to 
frame certain generalizations, embracing in their entirety the laws 
which control them. The cleansing of the Augean stables was 
certainly a very difficult task to accomplish, but it sinks into utter 
insignificance when contrasted with the mighty labour which 
Dr. Doherty imposed upon himself. Nothing less than a Cosmic 
statute-book could satisfy the mental hunger of this aspiring can- 
didate for philosophical distinction. Smaller men have been 
content with deeds less heroic in character : thus, Newton allowed 
his fame to depend upon the discovery of a single law—that of 
gravitation ; Harvey’s name is associated with the mere discovery 
of the circulation of the blood ; Von Baér was satisfied to have 
pointed out the grand laws relating to the development of the egg; 
but our author (whom, but for the absence of the necessary prefix, 
we should have regarded as of a highly imaginative Celtic race) 
must needs investigate everything in Nature and out of it, and 
explain the exact condition under which all phenomena are 
exhibited. 

It is, indeed, difficult to know whether one should feel amused 
or indignant on perusing Dr. Doherty’s pages ; for, while error is 
abundant, there is so much foolish verbosity and ludicrous effort to 
sustain the character of a philosopher, that it becomes puzzling to 
say which deserves the more consideration from the critic. 

It matters very little at what part of the book before us we 
commence our examination; all portions of it are alike. It is 
without a beginning, and as devoid of end as that eternity which 
its writer sought to unravel. A few passages, however, will suffice 
to convey to the reader some conception of Dr. Doherty’s spirit of 
transcendentalism. Considering the ordihary mode of regarding 
the relations of mind and body to be of too vague a character, he 
suggests a new method of investigation, which gives him the 
interesting result which he thus expresses :— 


“The first artificial dissection of this biological unit gives us a four- 
fuld aspect of its inner forms and forces, more or less discreet in our 
conventional analysis; and these are commonly called body, soul, mind, 
and spirit. In the body we have a complex organism of physio- 
organic and industrial forces, faculties, or organs; in the soul, a 
complex organism of pbysi-instinctual and artistic forces and faculties ; 
in the mind, a complex organism of physiomental and scientific forces 
and faculties; in the spirit, a complex organism of physio-moral and 
social passions and emotions. Not four unities, but one unity, in four 
different aspects of life; four partially discreet organisms, in one 
atomic indivisible molecule or integrality.” 


Without for a moment pretending to be able to comprehend the 
meaning of the above doubtless significant passages, we should like 
to inquire how the writer arrived at such an accurate and satisfac- 
tory analysis. But even this result is unimportant beside others 
which are formulated in the present volume, in which we find the 
wonderful discovery, that, in addition to the ordinary physical forces 
operating upon plants and animals, there are other or “ hyper- 
physical energies,” which undergo a sort of gradation “in higher 
beings, progressively from men to angels, re principalities, 
powers, &c., up to the idea of supernal unity in God.” In treating 
of zoology, Dr. Doherty’s comments are as valuable as those re- 
lating more strictly to the supernatural phenomena which have 
been his especial study. Thus, we find that man’s true place in 
point of anatomical structure is intermediate between the horse 
and the kangaroo. Unless we were to suppose the existence of a 
homology between certain savans and the less noble kindred of the 
former genus, we can hardly imagine that such a classification is 
strictly in keeping with scientific principles; but no doubt the 
author has been led to adopt this view in the way we indicate. In 
ignorance of recent German discoveries, he states, “ That there are 
two sexes in every species of Vertebrate is quite plain.” If he 
merely meant to convey that the character of both sexes is 
invariably present, we should not say him nay ; but as, from the 
context, it is clear that he means distinct sexes, we convict him of 
ignorance. He arrogates to himself to sit in judgment upon one 
of our most distingushed living naturalists, and in doing so betrays 
a lack of comparative-anatomy-knowledge which is quite unjusti- 
fiable in one who presumes to write upon organic philosophy :— 


“Mr. Huxley removes the whole class of Echinodermata from 
Cuvier’s Radiata, dividing the other types of this realm iuto two sub- 
kingdoms, as Cwlenterata and Protozoa. These two divisions are 
natural and well defined, but do not claim the rank of sub-kingdoms, 
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nor do they differ greatly from the type of Radiata in the Echinus and 
the star-fish. By making five sub-kingdoms in lieu of four, Huxley 
has not improved Cuvier’s divisions; and by placing echinoderms 
with annelids, he has made an incongruous agglomeration.” 


Firstly, we may be permitted to observe that Dr. Doherty’s 
historical information is at fault, as the sub-kingdom Ccelenterata 
was originally proposed by Leuckart, and not by Huxley, a fact 
which is of itself sufficient to prove that the writer, being uafamiliar 
with the name of the naturalist who proposed the alteration, must 
also have been ignorant of the reason adduced for the suggested 
change. Who is Dr. Doherty, that he has any claim to an opinion 
concerning the relative positions of the polyps and echinoderms ? 
What has that gentleman ever done to show that he is acquainted 
with the structure of the commonest star-fish of our shores? The 
authority of recent naturalists entirely justifies the redistribution 
of these classes ; upon what grounds, then, does our author support 
his assertion? To all these queries we must remain silent. Ana- 
tomical evidence is completely in favour of the separation of star- 
fishes from cvrals ; indeed, we may state with perfect accuracy that 
the distinction between sea-urchins and jelly-fishes is far more 
marked than that between certain writers and a very humble 
domesticated animal which shall be nameless. 

So much for the zoology of ‘“ Epicosmology.” The author ven- 
tures to offer a few remarks by way of advice to the Church and its 
clergy, which are worthy of being recorded, as they establish the 
independent manner in which he expresses his thoughts :-— 


** Although Christian churches may claim higher wisdom for religious 
revelation than human science can attain to, it does not follow that the 
clergy have a deeper insight into either natura! or spiritual truth than 
laymen, who are better educated in the natural and abstract sciences. 
. « « » Ecclesiastical authorities sheuld bear in mind, however, while 
they claim the right of defining and limiting the doctrines to be taught 
in the Church at any given time, that revelations are only transitorily 
sufiicient standards of moral truths.” 


The whole book is characterised by the same tendencies, viz., the 
desire to meddle in matters which are beyond the author's compre- 
hension, and the impertinent expression of opinions upon subjects 
which he is in the most utter ignorance of. Dr. Doherty dictates 
to the churchman as well as to the naturalist, the physicist, and 
the metapbysician. 
an oracle, or places himself like another Colossus of Rhodes, and 
permits those whom he regards as lesser philosophers to pass 
respectfully between his legs. So far from giving his readers a fine 
conception of the co-ordination of all natural phenomena, he has so 
distorted and twisted ideas formed by the sagest men of science, 
that the result is not only offensive to ove’s sense of modesty, but 
absolutely painful to mental vision, His case is like that of a 
child who, interested in the exquisitely symmetrical forms which 
he has seen in the kaleidoscope, removes the little particles of glass 
from their proper chambers, and vainly attempts to arrange them 
in some fancied geometrical shape. There is this difference between 
the two: the child perceives its mistake, and regrets the attempt, 
whilst our “organic philosopher” goes on his way triumphing in 
the wretched muddle which he has effected. Yet, strange to say, 
there is shown in some few passages of Dr. Doherty’s book a 
Ce :ice | disinclination to reason, which reminds us of Mr. Squeers’s 
mode of escape from a controversial adversary by asking him, “ Are 
you a philosopher !” 

It is unquestionable that Dean Swift foresaw the decay of his 
mental faculties, if we may Judge by the tone of some of his richly 
sitirical doggrels ; but we think that the presentiment of imbecility 
has not been confined to that distinguished Irishinan. In an early 
portion of his volume, Dr. Doherty writes, in allusion to the feelings 
of what he is pleased to term the adult Bimanal : ” 


* Industrial work I love to shrink, 
Art-work is just as bad, 
The moral law doth pnzzle me, 
And science drives ine mad.” 


Whether we regard the “ Epicosmology” from a philosophic or 
common-sense stand-point, we must unhesitatingly say of it, that it 
18 the most glaring instance of scientific ignorance and literary 
impudence that has for a long time been presented to our notice. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL MONUMENT TO THE VIRGIN.* 


Few, who have paid any attention to the strange things which 
have been enacted in these latter days in the way of Madonna 
miracles and celestial post-offices, will be surprised to hear of “ An 
Astronomieal Monument to the Blessed Virgin.” It is well known 
that the Church of Rome is sadly in want of a theory of astronomy. 
The simple principles first enunciated by Sir Isaac Newton, and by 
which Herschel and Airey, Adams and Leverrier, have made the 

rofound discoveries with which their names are associated, are to 

er sources of the bitterest remembrances. She has never been at 
ease, as to the progress of modern astronomy, ever since she perse- 
euted Galileo for his telescopic discoveries. To acknowledge its 
truth would be to deny her own infallibility. Any Church philo- 
sopher, therefore, who will confer a favour on her by discovering a 
theory of the solar system sufficiently plausible to fill the place of a 


ed The —* of the Creation ; or, the Astronomical Monument of the Blessed 
—— A New Theory of the Solar System. By Wilham Adolph. Burns & 
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He stands upon a pedestal and fancies himself | 








rival to the Copernican system, will be sure to earn her everlasting 
gratitude, and to receive at her hands the largest measure of honour 
and reward. If such a theory be ever invented, it will be quite 
natural, considering the particular turn which Roman Catholic 
devotion has taken in this age, that it should be monumentally 
dedicated to the Virgin. 

It is difficult to account for the production and publication of 
the extraordinary volume before us, except on the supposition of 
an author influenced by a laudable and holy ambition to confer a 
favour of this kind on his church ; otherwise, it is a day-dream of 
aman labouring under some mental hallucination or imbecility. 
It might possibly be considered a serious satire on the position 
which the Roman Catholic Church has taken in reference to 
modern science. But the writer is evidently too much in earnest 
to admit of the supposition that he is influenced by such a motive. 
Mr. Adolph is evidently a sincere believer in the theory which he 
propounds, though it 1s equally manifest that the religious impulse 
is the dominant feeling to which his reason and his common-sense 
are subjected for the furtherance of the religious object he has in 
view. As to its scientifiv value, Mr. Adolph’s theory is no better 
than the raving of a monomaniac. He complains of the seem- 
ing reluctance of his friends to give him any opinion of his new 
theory, whenever he applied to them in writing ; and he confesses 
that he “ was not encouraged by those few to whom he proposed to 
read, or who were condescending enough to read, bis MS. in some of 
its stages.” A friend, in one of the weekly papers, declared it to 
be “ one of the most remarkable productions that could well be 
imagined ”—a perfectly safe observation when accompinied by 
another, that it was “absolutely dangerous to those possessing but 
an imperfect acquaintance with science, while few who had learned 
mathematics would coincide with the author.” With the most 
perfect innocence Mr. Adolph says, in his preface to the second 
edition, that, though he begged from his friends their “ remarks, 
suggestions, or objections,” he never received any save from his 
friend, J. Graeme, Esq., and that by him alone, and he “ No Pro- 
FEssor,” was his new theory taken up. He is, however, “ not 
sorry” for this universal condemnation by the astronomical world ; 
“for, had it been otherwise, my task would have been over, and 
the monument left unfinished, if not become disfigured.” And 
thus it is, he adds, that “ the hand that began it was also to 
complete 1t ; and thus the unity of the design has been preserved, 
the original outlines have grown, diffused, and been filled up in 
natural order and form, and carried to their legitimate conclusion.” 

The circumstances under which Mr. Adolph conceived this 
‘* New Theory of the Solar System” are not less remarkable than 
the originality and singularity of the conception itself, while they 
perfectly account for its strangest features. He says that, though 
he cannot boast that he has had help from friends, or the great or 
learned ones of mankind, it pleased God to direct his thoughts so 
as to lead to his discovering the “ simplicity of the creation” by 
a special act of Divine goodness, manifested in the laws of nature 
being on a trying occasion superseded in his own house, Ilis 
wife had been ill for six years up to the 8th of December, 1855. 
She had been lame for the last two years of this period, and could 
neither stand nor walk. The festival of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion was approaching, and it had been resolved to make her the 
subject of public prayer, on the grand and solemn occasion. Mr. 
Adolph shall here speak for himself. He says :— 


* Her confessor, the Rev. Daniel Gilbert, had promised to offer up 
the Holy Sacrifice for her on that memorable day, and the evening 
before asked all his penitents for their intention, which he gave to my 
dear wife. The Sth of December, 1855, arrived, but for her no signs 
of improvement. ‘ The festival has done you no good as yet,’ I said 
to her in the morning; upon which, full of suffering, she replied, 
‘God is very govd; if he chooses to do anything, he can do it; still 
the day is not yet over.’ About six o’clock in the evening, sitting 
on the sofa, she observed to me, ‘ Had we not better say some 
prayers ?’ to which I replied that we might as well finish our novena. 
Upon this I knelt down at the little table by her side, and finished 
the prayers, to which from pain she was unable to pay avy attention. 
After getting up I saw her pray very fervently by herself, intently 
looking upon a picture of the Assumption on the wall opposite to her, 
when all at once she said, ‘ Thank God I can walk again!’ and with 
these words she got up, walked to the picture, gave thanks to God 
and the Blessed Virgin for the favour bestowed on her, and went*back 
again to the sofa.” 


As Mr. Adolph was thus led by Divine interposition on the road 
to the discovery of the “simplicity of creation,’ so it was quite 
natural, and but a proper expression of gratitude, that his new 
work should be dedicated to Zer from whom he had received so 
great a benefit. Hence the dedication of Mr. Adolph’s volume 
‘to the Mother of God,” as “the Astronomical Monument to the 
Blessed Virgin.” One or two links more, however, are required to 
complete the account of the ushering of this most extraordinary 
product of the human intellect into the world. The author tells 
us that many years ago he acquired a perfect knowledge of ventila- 
tion through a foreign architect. This science implies an intimate 
knowledge of air and its movements. Air thus became a leading 
idea in Mr. Adolph’s mind. He was from this, as a starting-point, 
led to his “ new theory of the tides, of sound, thunder,” &e. It will 
be seen by these few indications that air is the peculiar lever in the 
uerial theory, by which the Newtonian theory of gravitation is to 
be overturned. He states that several articles from his pen on 
these subjects were kindly allowed space in the columns of the 
Builder of 1851 and 1852; and we have no doubt that the readers 
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of the Builder were exceedingly edified by them, especially as 
Mr. Adolph had not at the time yet taken his flight into the starry 
regions. Thus, he tells us, gradually “the brightest ideas came 
into his mind,” the theory was gradually worked out, the system 
completed ; one finishing stroke alone was wanted—the sanction 
of authority, supernatural if possible. The scientific world was 
unbelieving. His doctrines were “ not likely to be received by the 
Royal Society,” as a friend kindly told him ; and authority could 
not be found there. In this extremity Cardinal Wiseman came to 
his aid ; Mr. Adolph was introduced to the Bishop of Trent, and 
through that important episcopal functionary obtained permission 
to see Maria Morl, the Estatica at Coldern. After giving an 
account of his introduction to this lady as she knelt in ecstacy on 
her bed, and how he recommended himself and all his to her 
prayers, and how she was delighted at the account of the miraculous 
cure of his- wife, he goes on to relate the presentation to her of his 
great and final request in the presence of her confessor :— 


«Will you, Miss Maria,’ I said to her [rather familiar, we fear, for 
an address to such a lady |, ‘ will you, Miss Maria, pray for me that I 
may succeed in the monument I wish to erect to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary?’ ‘To which (as she is dumb to all except her confessor) she 
repeatedly nodded a most cheerful assent. Her confessor, however, 
asked ““ What monument?’ to which I replied, ‘ Not one ss usual ;’ 
and, turning to her almost at the same moment, she smiled at me so 
siznificant'y, making at the same time the sign of writing, that I 
understood her at once to know that the monument I meant was 
a WRITYEN One.” 


The most sensible remark which Mr. Adolph makes, perbaps, 
in the whole of his book, is that which immediately follows the 
above remarks in capitals :—“ Tims 1s NO TEST OF THE WORK 
ITSELF.” He, however, spoils the value of so wise an observation 
by proceeding to say that, notwithstanding, “I took and take it 
for granted that I am doing right, and something pleasing to God, 
who gave her this supernatural knowledge, of a written monument 
in honour of that sublime and exalted model of womankind, the 
B. V., if 1 publish the whole work without any shrinking as to 
what may be said, fondly loving to think and to acknowledge 
myself as one of Jler seed, oue of Her—I hope accepted— 
children.” 

Our readers will now be able to form an anticipatory idea of a 
work on astronomy launched into the world from such hands and 
under such auspices. But for the religious element in it, they 
would probably, with ourselves, pronounce it to be the ravings 
of a lunatic. It is the medley of science and religion, however, 





on which the theory is built, which exclades this supposition ; _ 


for one cannot but feel that, in such a strange farrago of the 
natural and supernatural, there is some design which is more the 
fruit of cunning than of folly. The reader, however, will ask what is 
this new theory. It would be almost an insult to the under- 
standing of any one to attempt a formal exposition of views 
which were far better consigned to oblivion. We refer those who 
desire to study Mr. Adolph in detail to his volume, while we only 
point out a few leading features of his theory, sufficient to show to 
what extreme of aberration the human mind can sometimes run. 
Of course the Newtonian theory of gravitation is untrue ; there is 
no such thing as a ceatripetal or a centrifugal force. Electricity is 
the great agent in nature, to the attractions and repulsions of which 
all phenomena are to be referred. The earth is surrounded with a 
bumber of successive gaseous envelopes, one of them an atmosphere 
of oxygen, and the last, or outer one, pure hydrogen. On the outer 
suriace of this last envelope the moon sails round the earth like 
a ship on the ocean. The face of the moon, which is always 


turned to the earth, is nothing but the lower surface of the hull of | 


this huge leviathan. The dark portion of her surface being seen 
at hew moon is owing to the atmosphere of hydrogen with which 
she is surrounded. Karthquakes are caused by the effurts of the 
electricity within the bowels of the earth to break forth to the 
surface ; and hence come subterranean thunders, the upheaval 
and rending of the ground, and the melting of the rocks which are 
poured out in lava in voleanic eruptions. But the most amusing 
chapter of all is that on comets. Unable here, through indignation, 
to confine himself to the scientific aspects of his subject, Mr. Adolph 
empties full vials of wrath on M. Arago, and others who have 
propagated the story that Pope Calixtus, frightened at the great 
comet of 1456, ordered both it and the Turks to be excommunicated 
daily at twelve o'clock. He also pours out his indignation on Mr. 
Mackintosh, because, in his “‘ Electrical Theory,” he stated ‘ that 
Galileo was cast into a dungeon because his discoveries uprooted 
the ancient foundations of Purgatory.” Almost every one, and 
every periodical, especially the Saturday Review, comes in for a 
Share of titis outburst of anger. Unfortunately, Mr. Adolph is 
either so unacquainted with mathematics, or he so despises it, that 
he is deprived of the great advantage of testing his theories by 
calculation. This, however, is scarcely necessary in an astronomy 
which is built on faith, and not on sight. Whether it will ever be 
adopted by the Pope and the Cullege of Cardinals, we shall not 
presume to say. We fear that the odds on that point are against 
him. That august assembly is too deeply commiited to the Ptole- 
maic system to hastily adopt Mr. Ado!ph’s opinions. One great 
difficulty as to their doing so is, that Mr. Adolph believes that the 
earth moves round the sun. Unless he can remove this obstacle, 
We see no grounds on which we can hold out a hope to him that 
this monument to the Blessed Virgin will bring him the reward 
Which, no doubt, he truly and fully deserves. 


| 





THE FOE ON THE HEARTH.* 


As a deeply mysterious and ingeniously complicated story, 
“The Foe on the Hearth” cannot fail to commend itself to all who 
delight in striking incident and in the study of strongly-marked 
varieties of social life. The accumulation of mysteries is mar- 
vellous ; the succession of perils to which certain of the principal 
characters are exposed almost unprecedented. There are perils by 
land and by water ; above ground and under ground ; by flood, by 
famine, by fire, by falling trees, by precipices, by lightning, by 
pistol, by poison, by prison, by attempted strangulation, by run- 
away horses, runaway engines, mad dogs, insane friends, and false 
and licentious priests. These are more than sufficient to keep 
alive the attention of the reader, and, if the dangers introduced in 
works of this class were more of the nature of trials, and not intro- 
duced merely for the purpose of striking the imagination, we should, 
no doubt, bave a generally higher and more artistic development of 
character and more valuable moral lessons to remember. Through- 
out the present work there is almost a waste of energy, and a want 
of the balance of forces. The characters are numerous, and have 
mostly some claim upon the reader’s interest ; the incidents are 
handled, on the whole, with good effect, and the secret machina- 
tions of the domestic traitor, who gives the title to the work, and who 
has some not altogether commonplace features in his character, are 
unfolded with considerable skill. The other principal character, an 
engine-driver, one Mr. Sent, but who turns out to bea personage of a 
very different class to what might be at first imagined from the very 
humble surroundings with which he is originally presented to us, 
agreeably divides the main interest of the narrative with the villain 
before referred to. Sir Guy de Nevil, and his unfortunate or 
rather fatal mischance with regard to his wife years previously ; 
Lionel, his son, and Edith, his daughter ; Lord and Lady Haver- 
ford, the nourishers more or less, and the unconscious victims of 
their family foe ; Reginald, their son; Ada, the Viscount’s ward ; 
and the relations, hostile or amicable according to the circum- 
stances, of these two houses, are effectively, and at times cleverly 
depicted ; while the arts of Beatrice, the relative and accomplice 
of Syston, the evil genius of the story, seem to introduce, from 
their very refinement, an element of almost supernatural malevo- 
lence into the machinery of the fiction. At times there is some 
difficulty in following the author's clue, especially when we find 
that one of the characters has been all along impersonating the 
parts of “three single gentlemen rolled into one ”—a somewhat 
clumsy device, and much to be condemned. 


* THE MAGAZINES. 


Jlackwood, for October, opens with more ‘ O'Dowderies ;” after 
which we have a review article on Max Miiller’s Second Series 
of ** Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain,” in which article the writer, while dis- 
senting from his author as regards his opinion that a better knowledge 
of words would tend to clear up many disputed matters in philosophy 
and religion, expresses great admiration for the learning and penetra- 
tion exhibited in the book. “ The Life of Jesus” is an essay, rather 
behind time, on M. Rénan’s celebrated work, and on a reply to it by 
Dr. John Tulloch, Principal of the College of St. Mary, in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. Two pretty poems, called “In the Garden” 
and “ Symbols,” signed “W. W. &.,” are, if we mistake not, by 
the American poet, William W. Story. A third paper on “ The 
Public Schools’ Report’’ is devoted to the London schools, of which, 
upon the whole, a favourable account is given; the writer, however, 
pointing out certain matters which require reform, but strongly object- 
ing to the proposal which has been made in some quarters for removing 
these establishments from the metropolis. In “ Memoirs of Arch- 
bishop Whately,” we have a readable account of the life of that 
eminent prelate, founded on Mr. Fitzpatrick’s work, which the 
reviewer, in common with ourselves, condemns for its flippancy and 
incompleteness. Instead of a politica! article, we have one on “ Our 
Trade,’ which will excite attention in commercial and monetary 
circles; and the number concludes with a brief tribute of respect and 
hononr to poor Captain Speke, printed, for greater distinction’s sake, 
in single column. 


In Fraser we have a remarkable article on “ The Decline and Fall of 
Whiggery,” written with a view to showing that the Whixzs, as a 
party, are rapidly dying out, becanse for several years past they have 
in effect abdicated the functions of government, languidly permitted 
grand principles to lie in abeyance, and contented themselves with 
simply meeting the most temporary requirements of the hour. The 
essay, however, is by no means Torified in its tone, the writer regard- 
ing tke history of the Whigs as being much more illustrious than that 
of their rivals. Several great questions are indicated, which await 
solution at the hands of statesmen equal to the task, but which our 
existing rulers simply disregard. When we call to mind the Con- 
servative character of Fraser’s Magazine in its earlier years, the article 
in question strikes us as most noteworthy. “ From” Auckland to 
Awamutu” gives a very interesting account of Maori bife and habits. 
“ The Census of England and Wales, 1861,” though a little late in the 
day, is well worth reading for the curious and instructive fects which 
it brings out of that great wilderness of statistics. The discursive 
remarks of the “Campaigner at Home” are this month chiefly 
devoted to a panegyric on the Napiers. A very well-considered article 
on “Imogen in Shakespeare and in Sculpture,” points ont the coarse 
mistakes sometimes made by sculptors in the illustration of feminine 
character of a high order. In the final article of the number, some 
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singular features of English village life in the Seventeenth Century 
have been drawn, by a writer of industry and research, from a source 
not often examined, viz., the old parish books preserved in country 
churches ; and the other features of the present issue are the continu- 
ation of “ Gilbert Rugge,” a story called “ Rae Giffard,” and Part 111. 
of “ Notes on Diplomacy and Diplomatic History.’ 

Besides another instalment of Professor Masson’s critical account 
of Dr. Chalmers—this month consisting of an exposition of “ his 
stu lies, opinions, and schemes’’—Macmillan contains an article on 
“ Tiibingen in 1864,” having reference mainly to the state of religious 
thought in that part of Germany, which is represented in a rather 
unfavourable light; two more Dorsetshire poems by Mr. William 
Barnes, full of the country freshness and feeling for nature commonly 
observable in that gentleman’s verses; a sensible paper on “ Bodies 
and Souls,” giving an account of some sanitary institutions in the 
city of Bath, and very properly pointing out the necessity for attending 
to the physical wants of the poor before endeavouring to make them 
more religious ; a thoughful piece of criticism by Mr. J. M. Ludlow on 
Mr. Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer”; some remarks by Mr. T. L. 
Phipson on an extremely interesting subject—‘* The Movements of 
Plants”; a diary by the Rev. Francis Trench, with reference to the 
camp at Chalons and the Féte Napoleon; a reply by Mr. W. D. 
Christie to the strictures of the Saturday Review on his paper read 
before the Social Science Association on Corruption at Elections ; and 
further chapters of the two serial stories, * The Hillyars and the 
Burtons,” and “ A Son of the Soil.” 


The most noticeable article in the Cornhill is one on the education 
of middle-class boys, the writer of which replies to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s arguments in favour of State intervention in this important 
matter, and speaks very highly of the new schools established by Mr. 
Woodard, mainly for the sons of farmers—schools which he hopes to 
see imitated in other sections of the middle class, and in connexion 
with the various Dissenting bodies, as well as with the Church of 
England. “Flower Farming’”’ is a brief but pleasantly written article 
on the extensive estates for the cultivation of flowers that are found in 
the south of France, near the shores of the Mediterranean, and on 
which a large amount of perfume is distilled. Some very interesting 
details are contained in the paper entitled “ A Visit to a Convict 
Lunatic Asylum,” written by a barrister, who, from what he saw and 
learned in the establishment near Salisbury, came to the conclusion 
that a considerable portion of murderers and other wrong-doers are 
really insane, and that “the taunt incessantly cast upon the Govern- 
ment for its morbid sympathy with criminals is unjast.’”” Some Italian 
Sketches are published under the title of‘ A Tuscan Village—a Tuscan 
Sanctuary ;” and “Margaret Denzil’s History” is brought to a 
conclusion. 

The Dublin University Magazine has an article on Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s “ Life of Bacon,” expressing agreement with the biographer’s 
vindication of the great philosopher from the charges that have been 
brought against him. “ Current English Poetry’ is an eulogistic re- 
view of Tennyson’s last book of poems. “ Poland during the Insur- 
rection of 1863-4”’—a political article based on Mr. Bullock’s and Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards’s works—while written in a friendly spirit 
towards the Poles, expresses an opinion that the revolt was stimulated 
and maintained by the Pope aud the Ultramontane party, and that on 
this account it is a good thing that it failed. The series of articles on 
Irish actors and actresses of the Jast century is continued this month 
by the first part of a biographical and anecdotal sketch of Mrs. 
Bellamy ; and a curious paper on the “Sayings and Doings of the 
Cymry,” embodying some translated specimens of the wild, savage, 
and gloomily picturesque poetry of the Bretons, winds up the number, 
and will be found very entertaining by all who take any interest inthe 
antiquities of the Celtic race. : 

In the Churchman’s Family Magazine will be found, amongst other 
papers, a learned dissertation by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A., on ‘The 
Privilege of Sanctuary,” fall of singular facts, and No. VI. of Miss 
Agnes Strickland’s ‘‘ Lives of the Seven Bishops of the Tower,” of 
whom Bishop Ken is the present hero. 


London Society presents its usual variety of light and agreeable 
essays and tales, and even more than its accustomed number of pic- 
tures of ravishing young ladies dressed in the height of fashion and 
the pink of taste. 

The Victoria Magazine contains an article by Mr. Harry Chester on 
* The Education of Women in London;” “ A Yachtsman’s Excursion 
to the Voring Foss ;” the commencement of a new story, called ‘‘ The 
Elf’s Ring ;”’ and other papers of interest. 


The Social Science Review is chiefly devoted this month to the 
proceedings of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


The British Army and Navy Review commences a series of articles 
on “ Celebrated Trials connected with the Army and Navy,” of which 
the first is devoted to the career of one Captain William Kidd, “a 
pirate with a Royal Commission,” who lived an adventurous and 
romantic life at the close of the seventeenth century, and was hanged 
in 1701. “ Military Ballads,” the life of General Grant, various episodes 
of the American war, and other subjects interesting to naval and 
military men, make up a sterling number. 


Good Words and the Sunday Magazine might at first sight appear 
to be rivals. Their contents are very similar, both being a combina- 
tion of amusing literature with religious instruction ; and the style 
of printing and of illustration is almost identical. Yet they are rather 
brethren than opponents, the latter being a new venture from the office 
of the former. Dr. Macleod, who edits Good Words, contributes to 
the Sunday Magazine, and Dr. Guthrie, who edits the Sunday Maga- 
zine, contributes to Good Words ; and allis good fellowship, and Scotch 
fellowship. However, both are very well written, with pretty wood- 
cuts, and a thoroughly moral tone; and both are remarkably cheap, 
even for these cheap days. 


The steel plates in the Art Jowrnal are “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” engraved by Sharpe, from Leslie’s picture in the Sheep- 





shanks Gallery—an admirable subject, fall of character and life, and 
very well rendered; Turner’s magnificent painting, “Italy,” illustra. 
tive of “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” engraved by J. T. Willmore, 
A.R.A.; and “A Spanish Lady,” engraved by Leroux, from the 
original by Velasquez, of which we will only say, that, if it be a faithful 
representation of the women of the western peninsula, their character 
for beauty has been greatly exaggerated. The woodcuts include illus- 
trations of the works of William John Miiller, views in the Wedgwood 
village of Etruria, and other sketches; and the literary matter is 
varied and excellent. 

We have also received the Month, the Alewandra Magazine, Young 
England, and the Young Ladies’ Journal, which must be left to speak 
for themselves. 





THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


TuE Quarterly Journal of Science completes its first volume in the 
present number. This periodical is edited by two gentlemen, one of 
whom at least is well and favourably known to Science, and although 
in the issue before us we fiud rather less illustrations and more tech- 
nical contributions than in those which have preceded it, still it 
contains much profitable reading. The first paper is by Mr. Balfour 
Stewart, upon ‘* Radiant Light and Heat,’ and is a nicely written and 
popularly conveyed account of the present state of knowledge upon 
the subject. Mr. Samuelson’s article on “The Source of Living 
Organisms,” is a sketchy paper concerning the present spontaneous 
generation controversy; and if some of his “ vibriones’’ presented 
rather less exaggerated dimensions, we should place more reliance 
upon the writer’s arguments. The communications from Mr. Fairbairn 
on “ Telegraphs,”’ Dr. Odling on the “ Proportional Numbers of the 
Elements,’ and Mr. Trimen on the “ Batterflies of Madagascar,” are 
sound, though heavy productions. There is also a paper purporting to 
be from the pen of M. Lacaze-Duthiers upon “ Red Coral.” This 
contribution puzzles us a little, not by reason of its intrinsic qualities, 
but from the circumstance that it is given as an original contribution, 
and yet has somewhat the semblance of being composed of a trans- 
lation of part of a book published early this year. We cannot think 
that any respectable Editor would be guilty of placing such a 
“ dished-up” paper before his readers under the guise of an original 
contribution to his journal; and we therefore regard the phenomenon 
as one of those rare but curious coincidences sometimes presented in 


literature. 
refer to :— 

Article “ Coral,” in Journal of 

Science, page 117. 

‘* Peyssonel was unfortunate. His 
devotion to the welfare of his 
fellow-citizens during the fearful 
epidemic at Marseilles; his gener- 
ous and liberal offer for the en- 
dowment of a prize; his great dis- 
coveries in the highest of the 
natural sciences, transferring to 
the animal realms a multitude of 
hitherto so-called plants; these 
should have secured for him in his 
own country such a position as 
would have kept him faithful to 
Science; France would not then 
have been compelled to regret her 
indifference to an extended and 
prolific subject in Science, nor to 


We cite the following passages as an example of what we 


Work written by M. Lacaze- 
Duthiers in 1862, page 19. 

“ Peyssonel ne faut pas heureux. 
Son dévouement pour ses con- 
citoyens pendant la grande peste 
de Marseille, son offre généreuse 
et libérale pour la fondation du 
prix, sa grande découverte surtout, 
devaient lui donner dans son pays 
une position qui l’ett conservé a 
la Science ; aujourd’bui la France 
n’aurait pas, 4 regretter d’avoir 
repousse une grande et féconde 
idée scientifique, d’avoir negligé 
un homme, qui lui fait honneur, 
et surtout d’avoir laiss¢ marquer 
la date d’une grande découverte 
qui lui appartenait par les publica- 
tions de |’Angleterre.” 





mourn over her neglect of a man 
who had done her honour; per- 
mitting ever the date of a valuable 
discovery, which belongs to her, 
to be inscribed in the archives of 
Great Britain.” 


The Popular Science Review a a most interesting “ bill of 


le and instructive articles, by writers 


fare,” comprising several reada 
The opening paper is from 


well and favourably known to the public. 


| the pen of Mr. S. J. Mackie, and is upon the subject of extraordinary 
| ships. 


The author selects as types the two forms of vessels which 
have lately created so much sensation: tho divisible ship, and the 
ciyar-shaped yacht now building in Messrs. Hepworth’s yard. The 
former vessel may most fitly be termed asea-train ; “ she consists of an 
after or engine compartment, and a force or bow compartment. 
Between these two ends a greater or less number of ordinary carrying 
compartments—convex in front, concave behind—are linked together, 
and being secured by pivot hinges at the side, are driven through the 
water as one ship by the engine compartment behind them; the 
front compartment serving for cabin accommodation for the crew.” 
It would appear that the principal objection to this vessel as a sea- 
worthy craft is, that she is liable to have her bolts either twisted or 
broken by the irregular action of lateral wave force; but, in Mr. 
Mackie’s opinion, this liability has been very much exaggerated: he 
thinks “that sufficient play and strength can be given to the connect- 
ing joints as to permit of such trains being put to sea and managed in 
all weathers, except, perhaps, the most violent storms.’’ The descrip- 
tion of the cigar-ship is equally interesting. Dr. Lankester follows 
with a very sensible contribution on the subject of good food, in which 
he proves, contrary to Dr. E. Smith’s speculations, that “ it must 
always be recollected that, in attempting to frame a diet by weight, 
some substances are less digestible than others, and therefore cannot 
be relied on as food at all.” That Mr. Banting’s ideas are by no 
means new, every physiologist knows; but the Doctor especially points 
out that he himself gave ample directions for the reduction of obesity 
in an article which he wrote in 1859 for the English Cyclopedia. 
An exceedingly philosophic paper on the origin of our wild flowermg 
plants, communicated by Mr. Coultas, of the Charing-cross Hospital, 
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shows us that our “common weeds”’ have been derived from three 
sources:—l. From central Europe, before the separation of France 
from England by the formation of the Straits of Dover; 2. from 
North Spain, daring the existence of a great continent now submerged, 
but which formerly connected Ireland and the Spanish pevinsula ; 
and 3, from the North through the medium of glaciers. Professor 
Ansted, F.R.S., gives much valuable informativun concerning the 
«‘ metamorphism” of early rock formations, and the probable origin 
of granite, &c. Mrs. E. 8S. Magrath notices a curious form of linaria 
spuria, lately discovered by her, and, in describing it, illustrates very 
cleverly the gradual steps in development, by which an irregular 
corolla becomes converted into a regular one. Mr. Spear advocates 
the introduction of the metric system, and explains its advantages. 
The Editor gives a resumé (accompanied with a coloured plate) of all 
that has been recently done in completing the natural history of the 
red coral; and Dr. Anstie’s paper upon “ What is a Stimulant?” 
concludes the original articles, which, with reviews of all the recent 
works, and above forty pages of summary, recording the progress of 
all departments of science, combine to form the first number of 
Vol. LY. of this periodical. 

The Journal of Botany for October has run, we regret to say, int) 
its old groove; that is to say, instead of supplying us with matter of 
interest to the general reader and the physiological botanist, it is 
devoted to subjects of little interest to any but plant-collectors. The 
only article we can commend to the consideration of our readers is 
that upon “ The Rice Paper Tree,” by Dr. Bennett. In this we are 
given the history of the plant (so much employed by the Chinese) 
since its introduction into New South Wales in 1857. It has been 
so successfully naturalised “‘ as in the garden to have become almost 
troublesome, from its suckers springing up in every direction, and its 
enormous foliage covering in a short time and impeding the progress 


posed to the furnace-like blasts of the hot winds, the keen drying 
westerly winds, the cold moist southerly gales, and the sharp 
frosts of winter. It even stood without a single casualty the long dry 
weather in 1862, when the heat was so excessive as to burn the foliage 
of the bamboo, and other tropical trees, and totally destroy many of 
the plants of northern climates.” If this tree be really so hardy, why 
should not the attempt be made to introduce it into this country also ? 

That the Geological Magazine must prove a success is evidenced by 
the care which its Editors display in the selection of articles and com- 
pilation of novel facts. This month’s issue is as interesting as those 
which have preceded it, and opens with a contribution from Mr. S. P. 
Woodward on the “ Nature and Origin of Banded Flints.” In this 
the writer examines the various views heretofore put forward to explain 
the peculiar markings upon the flints referred to, and expresses his 
opinion that the appearance simply results from the infiltration of 
mineral matter. ‘‘ When slit and polished, the banded portions show 
no microscopic peculiarity to distinguish them from the adjacent 
unbanded flint, and no organic structure, save where they invade the 
texture of a sponge or envelope foramenifera.” Mr. Harry Seely 
describes the relations of the lower chalk near Ely, and advocates the 
idea that “‘ the open absorbent character of the chalk is probably, toa 
great extent, due to the interstitial atoms having been dissolved and 
removed by the solvent action of water passing through its mass.” 
The “ translations,’ ‘reviews,’ and “reports” presept the usual 
amount of matter, and demand the consideration of all interested in 
geological science. 

In the Fisherman’s Magazine we find an abundant supply of articles 
interesting to the lovers of the “gentle art.” The Editor continues 
his remarks upon pike and pike-fishing, devoting himselfin the present 
number to the consideration of “rods.”’ The solid rod appears to have 
many advantages over the hollow one in point of elasticity, and is 
moreover very little heavier, the weights being, according to Mr. 
Pennel, of two rods, twelve feet long, 1lb. 100z. and Ilb. 7oz. respec- 
tively. ‘‘Fly-fishing in the West of England” is a practical article, 
and that which succeeds it—‘* Walton and his Worshippers ’’—which 
is a review of Westwood’s edition of the ‘‘Complete Angler,” is one 
of the cleverest papers we have yet seen in this periodical. The notes 
and queries contain much that is novel and instructive. Altogether, 
this number, which is nicely illustrated, is a very successful one. 

The Mining and Smelting Magazine presents us, among other useful 
contributions, with a paper of great importance, written by Mr. 
Warrington Smyth, upon the thermal waters of the “Clifford Amalga- 
mated Mines.” From this we learn that the relation between depth 
and temperature is not exactly that which has been asserted so fre- 
quently. The writer of the article referred to, states that between 
his two last visits, made at an interval of nine years, in both of which 
he carried down trustworthy themometers, the point of issue of the 
hottest water had been deepened thirty fathoms, and the temperature 
was increased by 10 degrees Fahrenheit. ‘‘ This would give 1 degree 
for 22} feet; whilst a comparison with Mr. Henwood’s observation at 
Polderoz would give a much higher ratio, 1 degree for 16 feet.” 
This journal commends itself to all scientific miners. 


The Artizan exhibits its ordinary supply of profitable information, 
and presents, in addition to its editorial contents, a valuable essay 
upon “ High and Low Pressure Engines,’ and an interesting paper 
upon the gold, silver, and bronze coinage of 1863. 

The Ophthalmic Review fills a gap in the department of eye-surgery 
which existed too long. It is well and carefully edited, and, were it 
not that those who .conduct are slightly stricken with that very pre- 
valent condition, ‘‘ German worship,” we think this periodical would 
be all that could be desired ; as it is, it is an excellent addition to our 
scientific serials. The number for this quarter comprises, besides 
a long review of the English translation of Zander’s beautiful 
treatise on the ophthalmoscope, several important communications from 
English and foreign eye-surgeons. Von Griife’s lecture on Cataract 
18 especially worthy of notice; and the “ contribution to the clinical 
history of Glaucoma,” by the Russian surgeon Magawly, deserves the 
perusal of the professional man. The Ophthalmic Review is now in 
its third number, and we are pretty confident of its fature success. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Shakespeare, the Seer, the Interpreter. By the Rev. Dr. Scadding 
(Toronto: Rollo & Adam).—Dr. Scadding here prints in a emall book 
un address delivered by him before the St. George’s Society of Toronto, 
in the cathedral church of St. James, April 23rd, 1864—the day of 
the Tercentenary celebration. The character of the production may 
be sufficiently guessed from the title and the occasion. The author, 
like Dr. Wordsworth and some other writers, identifies Shakespeare’s 
genius to a great extent with the Bible, and pronounces an enlogium 
on our chief of men. It is the fault of all such discourses that they run 
into an undiscriminating excess of diction. Such is the case with 
Dr. Scadding’s lecture, and we cannot say that it adds anything to 
our knowledge of the poet. Yet he writes genially, and at times 
effectively ; and at any rate it is pleasant to see Shakespeare’s birth- 
day celebrated in the distant lands of Canada. 


The Knapsack Guide for Travellers in Italy. Illustrated with Maps 
and Plans of Towns, Galleries, &c. (Murray.)—This is another of Mr. 
Marray’s new series of Guides to the Continent. The present volume 
is in a great measure an abridgment of the handbooks of Northern, 
Central, and Southern Italy, highly condensed, corrected, and revised 
to the latest moment, and containing many new facts. Rome it has 
been found impossible to include; so that has been disposed of in a 
separate volume. Plans are given of towns and of important galleries, 
and the two itinerary maps, showing the most recent extensions of the 
railway system, will be found a great boon to travellers in the fair 
peninsula. 

The Autographic Mirror, No. XVII., contains a good many French 
documents, including a letter of Napoleon Buonaparte to his brother 
Joseph, written in 1798; one of the present Emperor to Dr. Anto- 


: , | marchi (1833); another of Murat, &c. The most interesting English 
of other valuable plants. It has survived the climate, although ex- | 


autographs are those of Lady Jane Grey and Thackeray. ‘The illus- 


- trations are—a sketch of Thackeray by himself (very characteristic), 


a portrait of Napoleon when First Consul, by T. Phillips, R.A., and a 
drawing by Hogarth. 

The Eciectie and Congregational Review for October (Jackson, 
Walford, & Hodder) reflects the literature of the month with its usual 
plain, blunt sense. This publication is so well known to the sect 
whose opinions it represents that it would be superfluous on our part 
to perform any set act of introduction. 


We have received Part XX. of Mr. Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry, 
founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. 








OUR NEXT WINTER'S READING. 


Nor before November 1 has it hitherto been usual for the publishing 
houses to make knuwn their catalogue of literary novelties. Asin the 
case of the shilling magazines, which at one time were to be seen in 
the shop windows a fortnight before they were supposed to be born— 
if the dates on their covers stood for anything—so the old system of 
season- publishing has suffered certain innovations which have entirely 
altered its former character. Amongst the best customers of the 
London publishers are the large shippers to Calcutta, Bombay, the 
Cape, Melbourne, Sydney, and the great cities of North America. 
These merchants, in order to supply distant parts at Christmas and 
New Year, require their books soon after Midsummer, and in this way 
has come about much of that early publishing which has marked the 
recent autumnal literary seasons. A fortnight ago, for instance, 
Messrs. Routledge issued the Christmas volume of their Every Boy’s 
Mayazine as the ‘‘ Every Boy’s Annual.” Books once pr'nted and 
bound, it is difficult, we suppose, for publishers to withstand the'r pub- 
lication in England, although they may have originally been cnly 
pushed on to suit the requirements of a foreign demand. The following 
is our list of forthcoming works as supplied by the leading London 
publishers. 

Next week we shall have other announcements to make, and, before 
all the sea-side visitors will have returned to town, a tolerably com- 
plete list of all the new books for our next winter’s reading will have 
been made known. 


Messrs, LONGMAN will publish during the month “ Memoirs, Misce'- 
lanies, and Letters of the late Lucy Aiken, including those addressed 
to the Rev. Dr. Channing, from 1826 to 1842,” edited by P. H. Le 
Breton, post 8vo.; “ Explorations in South-West Africa, being an 
Account of a Journey in the years 1861 and 1862 from Walvisch 
Bay to Lake Ngami and the Victoria Falls,” by Thomas Baines, with 
two maps and illustrations; ‘‘ Last Winter in Rome and other Italian 
Cities,” by C. R. Weld; “ Essays on Religion and Literature,” by 
various writers, edited by H. G. Manning. Also in November, “ The 
Works of the late Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., President of the 
Royal Society, &c.,’”’ edited by Charles Hawkins, 2 vols.; “ Tuscan 
Sculptors, their Lives, Works, and Times, with illustrations from 


| original drawings and photographs,” by C. C. Perkins, 2 vols.; and 








their long-announced ‘* New Testament of Oar Lord,” illustrated with 
woodcuts from the old masters. Besides these, we find in Messrs. 
Longman’s list of works in preparation: ** The Hidden Wisdom of 
Christ and the Key of Knowledge, or History of the Apocrypha,” 
by Ernest Bunsen, 2 vols. ; “ God in History, or the Progress of Man’s 
Faith in a Moral Order of the World,” by C. C. J. Bunsen, translated 
from the German by Susanna Winkworth ; “ Elijah and the Monarchy 
of Israel, a Poem,” by a Layman; “ Lyra Mystica, Hymns and Verses 
on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and Modern,” edited by the Rev. Orby 
Shipley; “ The Pupil Teachers’ and Students’ Handbook of Scrip- 
ture,’ by George Turner; “ Mitchell’s Analytical Index to the 
Divisions of the House of Commons;” “ An Analysis of Mr. Mill’s 
System of Logic,” by W. Stebbing; ‘ A Handbook of the Steam 
Engine,’ by John Bourne; and many other new works and new 
editions. 

Messrs. Brackwoop & Son’s list contains “Captain Grant’s Nar. 
rative of his Journey through Africa with Captain Speke ;” a work on 
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* Confederate Secession,” by the Marquis of Lothian ; “ The Perpetual 
Curate,” by the Author of “Salem Chapel,” &c., being a new series 
of the “* Chronicles of Carlingford,” in 3 vols.; “ The Great Govern- 
ing Families of England,” by J. Langford, Sanford and Meredith 
Townsend, originally published in the Spectator. 


Messrs. Macmriuan & Co. publish this day, “ Fireside Travel,” by 
J. R. Lowell, Author of the “‘ Biglow Papers,”’ and have in the press 
“Cookery for English Households,” by a French Lady; “ Spiritual 
Philosophy founded on the Teaching of 8. T. Coleridge,” by J. H. 
Green, edited by J. Simon; “ A History of England for Boys,” by the 
Rev. Chas. Kingsley; a “‘ Class Book of Bible History,” by the Rev. 
T. F. Maclear, with four maps; “ The Bible Word Book: a Glossary 
of Old English Bible Words,” by J. Eastwood and J. Aldis Wright; 
“A Brief Biographical Dictionary for the use of Schools,” by the 
Rev. C. Hole ; “ Lessons in Elementary Physiology,’ with numerous 
illustrations, by T. H. Huxley; ‘Elementary Lessons on Political 
Economy,’ by Henry Faucitt; “A History of the Mathematical 
Theory of Probability from Pascal to Laplace,’ by J. Todhunter ; 
* A French Reader,” by E. Oppen; “ The Church of the First Days,” 
by J. Vaughan, DD.; “The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
by the Rev. F. D. Maurice; ‘‘ The Progress of Doctrive in the New 
Testament (the Bampton Lectures for 1864), by the Rev. T. D. 
Bernard ; “ The Intuitions of the Mind,” by Jas. M‘Cosh, new edition 
revised ; “ The Church of England and Common Sense, or a Working 
Faith fur Thoughtful Men,” by Harry Jones; “ Brief Notes on the 
Greek of the New Testament for English Readers,’ by the Rev. 
Francis French ; “ St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, the Greek Text 
revised,’ by J. B. Lightfoot; ‘ Married Beneath Him” (from 
Chambers’s Journal) ; “ The Aarbergs:” a Novel, by Mary Hervey, 
2 vols; “ Ballads of Brittany,” by Tom Taylor, with iliustrations, 
sm. 4to.; ‘ Clare’s Poems, with Memoir and Autobiography,’ besides 
several interesting additions to their “ Golden Treasury Series.”’ 


Messrs. Samira, Erper & Co. have issued their list of forthcoming 
publications, including the ‘ Lake Country,’ by Mrs. Lion Linton, 
with 100 wood engravings by W. J. Linton, from sketches taken by 
himself expressly for this work, with a map, 4to.; “ The Cornhill Gal- 
lery,” containing 100 engravings on wood (from designs for the illus- 
tration of the Cornhill Magazine), by Leighton, Millais, Da Maurier, 
J. Noel Paton, Sandys, G. A. Sala, W. M. Thackeray, F. Walker, 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, W. J. Linton, and Joseph Swain ; 
“The Life and Letters of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton,” with portrait ; Grimm’s “ Life of Michael Angelo,” 
translated by F. E. Bunnett, with portrait, 2 vols.; ‘ Letters on 
England,” by Louis Blinc, 2 vols.; “ Celebrities of London and Paris” 
(a third series of Captain Gronow’s “‘ Reminiscences and Anecdotes ’’), 
with coloured frontispiece; ‘‘ Our Tropical Possessions in Malayan 
India (a Descriptive Account of Singapore, Penang, Province Wellesley, 
and Malacca),” with 6 coloured illustrations, by John Cameron; “ The 
Law of Life, shown in a Philosophical, Religious, and Social Study of 
the Lord’s Prayer ;” “The Englishwoman in India,” containing infor- 
mation for the use of ladies proceeding to or resident in India ; “ Lilian 
Gray,” a poem, by Cecil Home ; ‘On Capital Punishment, based on 
Professor Mittermair’s ‘ Die Todesstrafe,’”’ edited by John Macrae 
Moir. Also, among new novela, ‘ Darkest befure Dawn,” 3 vols. by the 
author of the ‘‘ Cruellest Wrong of All;” “ Margaret Denzil’s History,” 
reprinted from the Corniill Magazine, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ Greyscourt,” 
edited by Lady Chatterton, 3 vols.; “Once and Again,’ 3 vols., by 
the author of ‘‘ Who Breaks Pays ;” “‘ By the Sea,’ by the aathor of 
*‘ Hester Kirton,” “ Belial,” 2 vols.; ** Noel; or, It Was to Be,’ by 
Robt. Baker, 2 vols. ; * Three Phases of Love,” 2 vols.; ‘‘ Danmara,”’ 
3 vols.; “ The Heiress of Blackburn Foot,’ 1 vol. ; “ Maud Neville,” 
2vols. Among books for young persons, Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
also announce “ Littleshope Hall,’ by Henrietta Lushington, with 
frontispiece; “Stories of the Apostles,” by Caroline Hadley, with 
frontispiece, &c. 

Messrs. Nisper & Co. will publish shortly, ‘‘ Sketches from the Life 
of the Rev. Charles Smith Bird;” a first volame of a ‘“‘ Memoir of 
General Stonewall Jackson, from authentic documents,” by R. L. 
Dabney, D.D., Virginia; ‘‘Christ the Alpha and Omega of the Word 
of God,” by Dr. Cumming; ‘‘ Memorials of the Rev. Josiah Bull, of 
Newport Pagnell ;” “ The Road and the Resting-place,”’ by Grace Pratt 
Chalmers; ‘‘ Melbourne House,” a tale, by the author of the “ Wide 
Wide World,” with coloured plates; ‘‘ The Life Boat, a Tale of our 
Coast Heroes,” by R. M. Ballantyne; “ Land and Sea,’ by P. H. 
Gosse, F.R.S., with illustrations ; ‘ Ministering Angels,” by the Rev. 
Robert Meek ; and numerous other works. 

Messrs. Sampson Lowe, Son & Co.’s list comprises “ Pictures of 
English Life, after Original Studies,’ by R. Barnes and E. M. Whim- 
peris, engraved by J. D. Cooper, with Descriptive Poetry, by F. G. 
Watts, imperial 4to., on toned paper; ‘A History of Lace from the 
Earliest Period,’ by Mrs. Bury Palliser, with woodcuts and coloured 
plates; “Tae Great Schools of England,’ by Howard Staunton, 
copiously illustrated ; “* Life with the Esquimaux,” compiied from the 
Journals of Capt. C. F. Hall, of the whaling barque, George Heiry, from 
the 29th of May, 1860, to 13th Sept., 1862; “ A Narrative of Extra- 
ordinary Individual Enterprise and Perseverance ;’’ “ Familiar Words, 
an Index Verborum or Dictionary of Quotations,” affording a ready 
reference to Phrases and Sentences that have become embedded in the 
Language, with context and author, edited by J. Hain Friswell (forming 
a volume of the “Gentle Life” Series); ‘“ Like unto Christ,’ a new 
Translation of Thomas i Kempis (also in the “Gentle Life” Series); “The 
Gothic Architecture and History of Normandy,’’as illustrated by twenty- 
five Photographs from Buildings in Rouen, Caen, Nantes, Bayeanx, and 
Falaise, a Sketch by I’. G. Stephens; “ Schiller’s Lay of the Bell,” trans- 
lated by the Right Hon. Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart., with forty-two illus- 
trations on wood, by Thos. Scott, and engraved by J. D. Cooper, after 
designs by Moritz Retszch, oblong 4to. ; “The White Wife, with other 
Stories, Supernatural, Romantic, and Legendary,’ by Cuthbert 
Bede, with numerous illustrations by the Author; “The Gipsies 
of the Danes Dyke,” by January Sear'e; ‘“‘ A History of the Discovery 
and Exploration of Australia, from the Earliest Period to the Present 





Day,” by the Rev. J. E. T. Woods, 2 vols.; “* Golden Hair,” a tale of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, by Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart., with eight illus. 
trations ; ‘* Noodle-doo,’ by Charles Bennett ; ‘‘ Child’s Play,” a new 
edition, ‘with coloured plates, by E. V. B.; “ Dame Platts and her 
two Cats,” by Thomas Miller; “ The Snow Image,” by Nathaniel 
Ilawthorne, illustrated; “ Brigandange in Italy, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time,’ by a Resident, 2 vols.; ‘‘ Canada in 
1864, a Handbook for Settlers,” by T. Newton Chesshyre; “ John 
Godfrey’s Fortunes, detailed by himself,’ by Bayard Taylor, 3 vols. ; 
“A Dangerous Secret,’ by Anne Thomas, 2 vols.; ‘‘ A. Splendid 
Fortune,” by J. H. Friswell, 3 vols.; ‘ Poems,” by J. Le Gay 
Brereton, M.D. of Sydney, N.S. Wales, author of the “ Travels of 
Prince Legion,” &c. ; “Jephtha’s Daughter, and other Poems,’ by the 
Anthor of “ Saul,” a drama; also, among new American books, the 
ninth vol. of Bancroft’s ‘‘ America ;”’ ‘‘ Crusoe’s Island, and Adventures 
in the Footsteps of Alexander Selkirk,” by J. K. Browne, with illns- 
trations ; ‘‘ A Manual of Physical and Descriptive Geography,” by 
Professor Guyot; ‘ Religion and Chemistry, or Proof of God's Plan 
in the Atmosphere,” by J. P. Cooke, jun. 


Mr. Horren’s list of forthcoming books comprises many of a curious 
and somewhat uncommon character. It includes “ Popular Romances 
of the West of England, or the Drolls and Legends of Old Cornwall,” 
collected (after a 30 years’ search) and edited by Robert Hunt, Esq., 
F.R.S., well known as the Keeper of the Mining Records; “ The 
History of Playing Cards, with Particulars of Card Conjuring and Old 
Fashioned Tricks,” profasely illustrated ; “‘ The History of Signboards, 
Ancient and Modern, with Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remark. 
able Characters,” with 100 illustrations; “ @c.t. per Cent.,” a new 
novel by Blanchard Jerrold, Esq. ; ‘ Seliivol Life at Winchester Col- 
lege, or the Reminiscences of a Winchester Junior,” by the Aathor of 
“The Log of the Water Lily ;” “ The Water Lily on the Danube,” 
illustrated with exquisite fac-simile water-colour drawings; “ The 
History of Diamonds and Precious Stones,” by Harry Emanuel, 
F.R.G.8., illustrated with coloured drawings of notable gems ; 
“ Varieties of Dogs, from old books, sculptures, wood-cuts, &c.,” by 
Ph. J. Berjeau, a new and cheaper edition; “‘ Mental Exertion in 
Relation to Health, or the Influence of Literary Excitement,” by 
Dr. Bryham, edited by Dr. Arthur Leared, of the Great Northern 
Hospital; “ The Young Botanist, a Popular Guide to Klementary 
Botany,” by T. S. Ralph, of the Linnawan Society; “ The Family 
Fairy Tales,” edited by Cholmondeley Pennell, a new edition, 
with additional illustrations; ‘‘ A Pedlar’s Wallet,” by Dudley Cos- 
tello; a supplementary volume to the works of Douglas Jerrold, 
comprising some of his most humorous and admired pieces; “ The 
Choicest Jests of English Wits,” edited by W. Moy Thomas, Esq. 
(five hundred and sixty old jest-books have been collected especially 
as materials for this volume, which has been four years in hand) ; 
uniform with the above, exquisitely printed, ‘The Choicest Epigrams 
in the English Language; uniform with the above, exquisitely 
printed, “The Choicest Humorous Poetry in the English Lan- 
guage ;” uniform with the above, exquisitely printed, ‘ The 
Choicest Humorous Anecdotes and Short Stories in the English 
Language ;’ by permission of H.I.H. Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
in 1 small vol. square 24mo. exquisitely printed, “The Song 
of Solomon, in the North Derbyshire Dialect,” edited, with notes, &c., 
by Thomas Hallam, Esq. (the first time the North Derbyshire dialect 
has been specially treated of); by permission of H.1.H. Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, in 1 small vol, square 12mo., exquisitely printed, “ The 
Gipsy Vocabulary, or List of Words taken down from the Mouths of 
Gipsies in Somersetshire, by a Clergyman resident there in 1780,” 
edited, with notes, introductions, &c., by W. Pinkerton, Esq., Fellow 
of the Ethnological Society. 


Messrs. Detcntron, Bett, & Co. have nearly ready for publication 
a translation of the “* Georgics of Plato,” by E. M. Cope; an edition of 
** Lucretius,” with an English version and notes, by H. A. J. Monro; 
a translation of the“ Plays of Alschylus,” by F. A. Paley, M.A.; an 
edition of “ Kent’s Commentary on International Law,’ revised and 
enlarged by Dr. Abdy; “ An Essay on the Authenticity of the Books 
of Daniel,” by F. M. Fuller, M.A. 


Messrs. Bett & DaLpy announce a new and revised edition of Miss 
Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens of England,” in six monthly 
volames, at a low price, in Bobn’s Historical Library: also a 
cheap edition of Mr. Craik’s “ Pursuit of Knoowledge under Difli- 
culties,” in Bohn’s Illustrated Library; “The Gnostics and their 
Remains, Ancient and Mediwval,” by W. C. King, M.A., author of 
“ Antique Gems;” “The Customs and Traditions of Palestine,” by 
E. Perotti, author of “Jerusalem Explored;” an edition of Mrs. 
Gatty’s ‘Parables from Nature,” complete, illustrated; ‘ Irving’s 
Sketch-Book,” with 120 illustrations, small quarto; a volume of 
Poems by Samnel Ferguson, author of “ The Forging of the Anchor ;” 
a second series of the ‘‘ Dublin Afternoon Lectures ;” a series of Fac- 
similes from the original studies by Raffuelle and Michael Angelo, now 
in the University Galleries at Oxford, beautifully etched by Joseph 
Fisher ; an edition of Mr. Keightley’s Shakespeare, in one handsome 
octavo volume; a supplementary volume, being the eleventh, of 
Lowndes’s “ Bibliographer’s Manual,” containing catalogues of the 
publications of all the publishing societies and of private presses; 
* Anthologia Latina,” a selection of Latin Poetry, with notes, by the 
Rev. F. Ss. John Thackeray, Assistant Master, Eton College; and @ 
volume on the Book of Common Prayer, by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, 
entitled *‘ Church Doctrine, Bible Trath.”’ 


Messrs. Epmonstone & Doveras have in preparation a new work, 
by Dr. Hanna, entitled “The Earlier Years of Our Lord’s Life on 
Earth ;” “ Sabbath Verses,” by Lord Kinloch, author of “ The Circle 
of Christian Doctrine.” 

Messrs. Virtue Brorners & Co.'s list of works in preparation 
include “ Campion Court,” a tale of the Days of the Ejectment 200 
years ago, by Emma Jane Worboise, author of “ The Lillingstones ; 
a new edition of * Catechism of Familiar Things,” by Willement; 
“Going to the Dogs, or the Adventures of Frank,” by J. 8. Roe, 
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author of “What Put my Pipe Out;” “Steps and Stages on the 
Road to Glory,” by the author of “Truths for the Day of Life and 
the Hour of Death;” “Outlines of Modern Farming, Dairy, Pigs, 
and Poultry,” by Robert Scott Burn, illustrated (Weale’s series) ; 
« Flistory of Caricature and of Grotesque in Literature and Art,” by 
Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., illustrations by F. W. Fairholt; ‘‘ Poems,” 
by L. E. T. 

Messrs. Hurst & Buackett announce the following among their 
works in preparation :—‘* My Life and Recollections,” by the Hon. 
Grantley I’. Berkeley ; ‘The Queen of the County,” a novel, by the 
author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids ;”’ “ A Journey from London 
to Persepolis, including Wanderings in the Caucasus, Georgia, Dag- 
hestan, Armenia, and Persia, &c.,” by J. Ussher, F.R.G.S., royal 8vo., 
with numerous beautiful coloured illustrations ; “ Blount Tempest,” by 
the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew; “The Life of Josiah Wedgwooa,” from his 
private Correspondence and Family Papers, by Eliza Meteyard, with 
portrait and numerous illustrations; ‘Not Proven,’ a novel; 
‘ Haunted London,” by Walter Thornbury, with numerous illustra- 
tions by Fairholt ; “The Ordeal for Wives,’ by the author of ‘* The 
Morals of May Fair ;” “ Brigands and Brigandage in Southern Italy,” 
by Count Maffei; and new works of fiction by the author of “ John 
Halifax,’ Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Kavanagh, the author of “ Barbara’s 
History,” the author of “Grandmother’s Money,” Mr. George Mac 
Donald, Mr. W. G. Wills, &. 

Messrs. ALLEN & Co. will publish during this month the first volume 
of Mr. J. W. Kaye’s “ History of the Sepoy War in 1857-58,” upon 
which he has been at work for some years. Mr. Kaye has had the 
use of the whole of Lord Canning’s Indian correspondence, as well as 
the correspondence of Sir John Lawrence, Sir James Outram, &c. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A uiteraky friend writes from Paris :—‘‘ The Prussian police have 
been actively engaged in ferreting out Mme. Ludmilla Assing, who 
has been senténced to two years’ imprisonment for her last work, the 
‘ Memoirs of Varnhagen d’Ense.’ You will be glad to learn that she 
is safe in Switzerland, and in that classic land of freedom, which hath 
ever preferred liberty to empire, the recent examples of Teleki’s and 
Argiielles’ surrender are not precedents she need fear.” 

Mr. A. W. Bennett’s series of works, illustrated by photographs, 
will shortly be increased by an edition of Longfellow’s ‘“ Hyperion,” 
embellished with twenty-four large-sized photographs of the scenery 
of the Rhine, Switzerland, the Tyrol, &c., taken expressly for the work 
by T. Frith; and by a work on the Cathedrals and Ancient Structures 
ot Normandy, by F. G. Stephens, with twenty-five photographic 
illustrations by Cundall & Downes. 

A very interesting little tract of some thirty pages, containing a few 
letters of Thackeray's, written to the Hon. W. B. Reed, an intimate 
friend of the deceased humourist, has just been printed for private 
circulation in America. It is said that there are some beautiful pas- 
sages in the letters; and the writer occasicnally gives the reader a 
new fact about himself. For instance, we did not know before that 
Thackeray once asked Lord Clarendon for the Secretaryship to the 
British Legation at Washington. He was answered, first, that the 
place was filled up; and, secondly, that it would not be fair to give it 
out of the service. 

It is rumoured that a new evening journal is shortly to be published, 
and that a capital of £10,000 has been already subscribed for its sup- 
port. It is farther said that some novel features are to distinguish it 
from all other evening sheets. 

From New York we learn that Bayard Taylor, well known as the 
author of ‘ Views a-Foot,” and other works, and latterly as an active 
contributor to the New York Tribune, wrote to Messrs. Low & Co., 
offering them the publication of his new three-volume novel, imme- 
diately upon learning Vice-Chancellor Kindersley’s recent decision in 
the case of Miss Cummings. It is supposed that this decision will 
cause a great number of American works to be first published here, 
although, so far as we can see, the old plan of a simultaneous 
publication in both countries was quite as effectual for the author’s 
purpose. 

Castellani, the antiquary of Rome, has recently published a very 
curious little volame on “ Primitive Civilization.” A correspondent 
writes concerning it, that the author takes the ground “that the arts 
and sciences had their cradle in Italy at a period previous to the siege 
of Troy, and that the Pelasgi, being driven from Italy by terrestrial 
convulsions and invasions of rude Northmen, fled to the East, and 
established civilization there, and that, after long wanderings, they 
returned by the direction of the Delphic Oracle to Etruria, their native 
land, and. there re-established themselves in times still prior to 
authentic history.” The book is considered a clever one; but the police 
have condemned it, and after this it will in all probability be issued 
out of Papal jurisdiction, the fact of its admission into the list of 
“prohibited books” acting as a good advertisement, and materially 
assisting its sale, 

, A new song by Mrs. Alfred Tennyson, the Laureate’s wife, entitled 

The Alma River,” has recently been published. It has been set to 
music by the same lady. 

A French book, with what at first sounds an extraordinary title, 
mr recently appeared in Paris. On the cover, one may read— 
, emoires d’une Biche Anglaise, avec un Portrait Photographie de 
Heroine des Memoires ;” and, on looking inside, the now not unknown 
features of the erratic young woman, whom the author of “ Anonyma,” 
and the reviewer of the same in a weekly cotemporary, have made 
hotorious, may be seen. Noticing the words “ cinquiéme edition” on 
tes last copy we saw, we were reminded of the answer of a sharp 

00k-stall lad to our inquiry as to what sold best. “ Why, the blue 
and the brown to be sure, sir! What’s very bad, and what’s very 


good. Either will do, sir; but people don’t seem to care for the 
middling sort.” 








It is not generally known that recently there has been springing up 
a very considerable trade in the principal cities of Holland in English 
books—generally those of an illustrated character. Cruikshank’s 
illustrations have always been in great request there, and our Christ- 
mas pictorial works have been sent over in considerable quautities. 
The trade has not, of course, been reciprocal, a Dutch book being 
here as a dead letter. The Great Eastern Railway, we note, has just 
made regulations whereby the booksellers of Rotterdam and the Hague 
will receive all the latest English publications immediately after their 
appearance here. The Dutch are excellent linguists, and it is not 
at all improble that Evglish literature will be again as well, and 
as widely, known to the Hollanders as it was 200 years ago in the 
old time of religious persecution, and when many of our Bibles and 
most of our seditious political tracts were printed there by English 
exiles. We remember that the late Mr. George Offor once made a 
tour through the Low Countries for the purpose of collecting English 
book rarities, and that, besides some very scarce theological pieces, he 
alighted upon an original copy of the red letter edition of John Wilkes’s 
famous but wicked brochure. 


Messrs. Macuittan & Co. announce another -edition of Shake- 
speare, to be called the “ Globe Edition.” The text will be that of 
the Cambridye editors, with variations and additions suggested by the 
sharp reviews which appeared at the publication of the original edition. 
It will be in 1 vol., printed at the Cambridge University Press, on 
toned paper, and with handsome binding; the price 3s.6d. Of course 
a large circulation is expected. 


We learn from India, that Messrs. Wyman & Co., of Caleutta, have 
introduced some new arrangements into that place which will astonish 
old-fashioned residents there. They have opened what they call the 
‘Indian Mudie’s Library,’ where, for seven rupees a month, all the 
new books may be procured. They have also established what, in 
that part of the world, must be regarded as a very considerable under- 
taking, viz., the Indian Daily News, a morning newspaper, sold to 
subscribers and non-subscribers at two annas per copy. 


We have to announce the decease, at Prior Bank, near Melrose, of 
Mr. William Tait, well known many years ago asa publisher of several 
important works. Collectors of books issued thirty and forty years 
ago well know the name. Mr. Tait was 72 years of age at the time of 
his decease. He was never married, and his nearest relation is his 
sister, Mrs. Adam Black, the wife of the Edinburgh publisher and M.P. 


We hear that the sale of many French publications having been 
interdicted in Paris, the German booksellers are reaping a good 
harvest from their sale; and in the shops at Frankfort, and other 
places where the French resort, the windows are half filled with 
volumes ticketed, ‘*‘ Not allowed to be sold in France.” 


A second volume of “ Essays,” by Mr. Davey Wentworth Thomp- 
son, author of “ Day Dreams,” ‘Ancient Leaves,’ and a child’s 
book of comic character, ‘‘ Rhymes without Reason,” is announced as 
in preparation. 

The new novel, ‘* Superior to Adversity,” announced at the close of 
jast season, will be published next week by Messrs. Trusner & Co, 


The September number of the Archives Diplomatiques has just 
appeared. It contains the continuation of the documents relative to 
the Dano-German conflict since the Conference of London. 


A new satirical work of M. Alfred Sirven will be published in a few 
days, entitled ‘* Les Crétins de Provence.” 


In a few days, a new French journal will appear, entitled Petites 
Affiches Ayricoles, which will be sent gratis to all the agriculturists of 
France. 

Mr. Lang has written a drama in five acts, which will shortly be 
represented at Vienna, entitled “ La Pommerais, ou | Empoisonne- 
ment.” 

Hacuerre & Co. have just published the third edition of “ Madelon,” 
the last novel of M. Edmond About. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Bee Keeping. By the Times Bee Master. Feap., 5s. 

Book of Juvenile Poetry. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Blunt (Rev. J. H.), Directorium Pastorale. Cr, 8vo., 93. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With Life, Notes, &c. 4to., 10s. 6d. 

Child’s Own Bible Picture Book.—Old Testament. 4to., 3s. 6d. 

Cummins (Miss), The Lamplighter. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d, 

Dalziel’s Illustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. Vol. I. Imp. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


Darkest before Dawn. By Author of “The Cruelest Wrong of All.” 3 vols, 
Post 8vo., £1. lls. 6d, 


Eton School Days. By an Old Etonian. Feap., 2s. 

Hale Opera ea Extension of the Ministry of the Church of England, 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 

(E. M.), Remedies : their Pathogenitic Effects, &¢. Royal 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Hodder (E.), Tossed on the Waves. Or. 8vo., 6s. 

Huxley (Professor), Elementary Atlas of Comparative Osteology. 4to., 25s. 

Lothian (Marquis of), The Confederate Secession, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Macmillan’s Magazine. Vol. X. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Massey (E.), Love's Strife with the Convent. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Molesworth (G. L.), Formule for Engineers. 7th edit. Oblong 32mo., 43. 6d, 

Pumphrey (T.), Memoirs, Edited by J. Ford. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Raffles (Dr. T.), Memoir of. By T.S. Raffles. 8vo., 12s, 

St. Martin (L.C.), Man: his Nature and Ministry. Feap., 6s. 

Shakespeare. Edited by W. G. Clarke and W. A. Wright. Vol. V. 8vo., 103. 6d. 

—_———— With Biography by H. G. Bell. Royal 8vo., 10s. 64. 

Sherwood (Mrs.), The Little Woodman. New edit. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d, 


Sketches of Christian Life in England. By Author of *‘ Chronicles of the Schom< 
berg-Cotta Family.” Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Story (The), of an Orange Lodge. Feap., 2s. 

Thomas (Annie), A Dangerous Secret, &c. 2 vols. Cr. Svo., 163, 

Thomson's Poetical Works. Red-line Edition. Cr. 8vo., 63. 

Trial (The). By Author of ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Tytler (P. F.), History of Scotland. Popular edit. Vol. III. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d, 
Wilson (P.), Meditatior§ and Prayers. 4th edit. 16mo., 4s. 6d, 

Wood (H. J.), Floreuce; or, The Orphan Ward, Feap., 2s, 
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THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence, 


ContEnts or No, 222, Ocrongr 1, 1864:— 
Review or Po.irics. Scrence :— 
The Franco Italian Treaty. Supposed Influence of Comets. 
Bloodshed in Turin. The Coming Winter. 
The Fall of Nankin, Monry anv CoMMERCE :— 


Walter Savage Landor. e 
Brother Ignatius again ! eer tga 8, Traders, and 


Science in Highways and Byways. 
Cricket and Intoxication. Reviews oF Books :— 
The Socia! Science Congress. Transactions of the Philological So- 
Franz Miiller. ciety. 
Democracy and Despotism. Murray’s Handbooks. 
The Banting System. Captain Burton’s Mission to Dahomey 
Caligraphy and the Rising Genera- (Second Notice). 
tion. The Art of Learning Languages. 
Tur Cuvurcn :— oe 
Cae Ob ee we Turkey. Miss Cornwallis's Letters. 
e Church of Africa. : 
The Pope’s Encyclical Letter Short Notices. 
ent : Literary Gossip. 
Fing Arts :— | List of New Publications for the 
The London Theatres, Week. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





All Back Numbers of the LONDON REVIEW may le had direct from 
the Of-ce on receipt of Stamps, or from any Newsagent. 

The LONDON REVIEW can also be had, bound in cloth, as follows :— 

Tol. J., 10s.; Vol. 7I., 188.3 Vol. T17.,16s.; Vol. 1V., 16s.; Vol. V., 
16s. ; Vol. VI., 12s. 6d., Wol. VI7. 12s. Gd. Vol. Vill. (January to 
June, 1864) is now ready, price 12s, Gd. 

Cases for binding the Volumes, and Reading Cases, price 1s. 6d. each, 
may also be had. 

OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
i 
THE FIFTH DIVISION of PROFIT up to the 20th November, 1862. 
N | ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, GRACE- 
CHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
Established December, 1835. 
MCUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY, 
Drrecrors, 
Cuarrman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Derutry CHarrman—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., M.P. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Joseph Freeman, Esq. 
Henry White Castle, Esq. Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Chambers, Esq., Q.C. Charles Reed, Esq., F.S.A. 
Joseph Fell Christy, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Henry Constable, Esq. Charles Whetham, E-q. 
John Feltham, Esq. 
Mepicat Orricers. 
Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., M.D. | John Gay, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Consvutting Actvary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
Amount of profit of the five years ending 20th November, 1862... £531,965 3 
Making the total profit divided. .............ccc0...ceeeeceeeeeees £1,227,258 6& 


Instances of Reductions in Premiums. 


Date of Policy. | Age. 


Premium now 
payable. 


Sum 
Assured. 


Original 


Reduction 
Premium, 


per cent. 





£ a ee Bs «i 
October ...1836 | 49 1,000 43 11 8 7 99 
March | 48 200 810 4 9 : 77 
January ...1839 | 36 1,000 2910 0 : | 64 
December 1850 | 58 2,000 126 0 0 34 6 49 
January ...1852 | 35 500 1411 8 f 373 
January...1859 | 49 3,000 | 132 0 9 254 











The following are a few instances wherein the Premiums have become extinct, and 
Annuities for the next five years granted in addition : 





| Original 
Sum Premium 


Assured. 


| 
£ 8. a. | 
| 


Age. 


Annuity 
payable, 


Date of Policy. | 


now extinct. 








1,000 2 0 0 
5 ; 29 3 4 
3 4 

219 2 





£1,453,608 610 
Gross annual income 378,337 17 10 
Accumulated fund 2,303,056 14 9 
Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist OCTOBER are reminded that the 
same must be paid within thirty days from that date. 
The prospectus and every information may be had on application. 
Sept. 22, 1864. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





S OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application. 
" HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.—The Session will 

commence on TUESDAY, FIRST NOVEMBER, 1864. An address to the 

Students will be delivered by Principal Sir David Brewster, on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 14, at two o’clock. 

Full details as to Classes, Examinations, Degrees, &c., in the faculties of Arts, 
Divinity, Law, and Medicine, together with a list of the General Council, will be 
found in the ‘‘Edinburgh University Calendar, 1864-5,” published by Messrs. 
Maclachan and Stewart, South Bridge, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d., per post, 2s, 10d. 
By order ofthe Senatus, ALEX. SMITH, 

Secretary to the University. 


Henry Pownall, Esq. 





September, 1864, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. Established 1825. 
GovErNor.—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY, 
Drrvuty Goveryor.—The Right Honourable the Earl of ROSSLYN. 
APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

THE SEVENTH DIVISION of the Company’s Profits is appointed to be made 
at 15th of November, 1865, and all Policies now effected will Participate. 

THE FUND TO BE DIVIDED will be the Profits which have arisen singe 
15th November, 1860. 

A POLICY EFFECTED BEFORE 15th NOVEMBER, 1364, will not only 
Participate in the Approaching Division of Profits, but will secure One Year's 
Additional Bonus, at all future Divisions, over Policies of a later date. 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY is one of the Largest and 
most Successful of the Life Assurance Institutions of Great Britain. 


Its INCOME exceeds FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS PER 
ANNUM, and its Accumulated and Invested Funds amount to upwards of TWO 
MILLIONS AND A HALF STERLING. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
Loxnpon—82, King William-street, E.C: 
Epinburcu—3, George-street (Head Ollice). 
Dvuniin—66, Upper Sackville-street. 

Further information can be obtained by application at the Company’s Offices, or 
to any of the Agents in the principal towns of England, Scotland, or Lreland. 
— IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION 

d (LIMITED), 
Capital Subscribed, £5,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £50 each. 
Paid up, £500,000, 
Boarp or Drrecrors. 


JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 
Xenophon Balli, Esq. | Charles Kelson, Esq. 
{ 


E. J. Coleman, Esq. G. G, Macpherson, Esq. 
Mr. Alderman Dakin, Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart. 
James Dickson, Esq. W. Scholefield, Ksq., M.P. 
P. D. Hadow, Esq. Sir S. D. Sentt, Bart. 
J. O. Hanson, Esq. H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. 
W. H. Harford, Esq. Joseph Thornton, Esq. 
G. F. Holroyd, Esq. F, G. Westmoreland, Esq. 
J. G. Homére, Esq. Alfred Wilson, Esq. 
Captain J. Gilbert Johnston. M. Zarifi, Esq. 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England. 

The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), 

The Bank of London. 

The Union Bank of London. 

Sir W. Miles, Bart., & Co., Bristol. 
Sortcrtors.— Messrs. Edwards & Co.; and Messrs. Ashurst, Morr's, & Co. 

ManaGers.—Henry J. Barker, Esq.; and T, Fraser Sandeman, Esq. 


This Association receives money on deposit at notice, and for fixed periods, on 
terms to be agreed upon. 

Makes advances on approve 
Shares, and Debentures. 

Negotiates Loans, and undertakes General Financial Business, 

Communications to be addressed to the Managers. 

By order, 
W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 
Temporary Offices— Crosby House, 95, Bishopsgate-street-within. 


1 Securities, and effects purchases and sales of Stocks, 


N INERALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G4., will give, during the ensuing Season, 
TWO COURSES of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the 
study of GEOLOGY, and the application of Mineral Substances tothe ARTS. One 
course will be delivered on Wednesday Evenings, from 8 to 9, beginning October 
12th. Terms £1. lls. 6d. Another more extended course will be given on Wed- 
nesday and Friday Mornings, from 9 till 10, beginning on Friday, October 7th. 
Terms £2, 2s. Rk. W. JELF, Principal. 








YEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. — ELEMENTARY 

E COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of this interesting Science, can be 
had, from Two Guineas to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C, Mr. Tennant gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy 
and Geology. 





F EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES : 

Pure wholesome CLARET, as drank at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. per dozen. 
White Bordeaux . and 30s, per dozen. 
Good Hock » 36s. 9» 
Sparkling Epernay Chumpagne »» 488, * 

Good Dinner Sherry 24s. ,, 30s. 99 
FEMI ia spits don se cenvensts chs Gprsisverseesghbeevay 24s., 30s. ,, 36s. - 
They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock of 


CHOICE OLD PORT, 
Consisting of Wines of the 
Celebrated vintage of 1820..............ccccscseceersecssessnsees 120s, per dozen. 
Vintage 1834 
Vintage 1840 
Vintage 1847 
All of Sandeman’s shipping, and in first-rate condition. 
Fine old ‘* beeswing” Port 48s. and 60s. per dozen. 
Superior Sherry +» 428. ,, 48s. ok 
Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s,,728. ,, 84s. 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s.; 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 848., to 120s.; Brauneberger, Grunhausev, 
aud Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 78s. 
Very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s. 
Fine Old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, 
Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines, 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen, 
Very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every descriptior. 





%? 
” 
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On receipt of a Post-office Order or Refereuece, any quantity will be forwarded 
immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; Brighton, 30, King's-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


eae ” —_— — ad ~~ Pe 3 ——— 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vw. COGNAC BRANDY.— 
AN This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It i$ 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; of 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W, Observe the real seal, pink 
label, and cork branded “‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
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PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


“faving used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.” —Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.””—Athenaum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARSON’S 


ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 


PATRONISED BY 
Most of the Nobility and Gentry. 
The Russian Government. Railway and Canal Companies, 
H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. Collieries, Iron Masters, &c. &e, 
It is extensively used at Home and Abroad for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK, 
and has been proved, after a practical test of 70 years, to surpass any other Paint. 
It is applicable to Farm and other Out-buildings, and every description of Wood 
end Ironwork, while for 
MANSIONS, VILLA RESIDENCES, 
and every kind of Brick, Stone, Compo, &c., it ia unrivalled, presenting the 
appearance of fine cut stone. Itis the only Paint that will stand on 
CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, ETC., 
and is largely used by the Nobility and Gentry, and most of the eminent Horticul- 
turists, for such purpose. 
The ANTI-CORROSION is lower in price, and lasts twice as long as the best 
White Lead; and is economical in application, as 
ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON. 
Per Cwt. Per Cut. 
Bright Red 
ad Dark do, (Brick Colour) 
Bat! > Chocolate Colour 
Cream Colour on“ | Black 
Light Portland Stone Bronze Green 
Drab or Portland do tright Green 
Oak Colour Deep Green 
Lead Colour 
83 cwt. and upwards, Carriage Free to any Station in England and Wales, and 
per Steamer to most ports in Ireland and Scotland, 





The British Government, 





Patterns, also copy of Testimonials, will be sent on application to 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
9, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
(Where all Letters, Empties, &c., are to be sent.) 
West-Enp Orrice—31, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S8.W. 
CAUTION.—All Casks bear the Trade Mark, or are not genuine, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


E’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish. 
’'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, strongly plated. 
\E’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, Cake 
Jaskets, &e. 
/EANE’S—Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 19s, 
30s., 40s., 633., 788, 
ANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 21s., new and elegant patterns, 
'E’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent improve. 
ments. 
S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stock- 
pots, &e, 
DEAN E'S Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rocms fitted complete, 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
DEAN E'S—Bedsteads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &e, 
DEAN E’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 
DEAN E'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Kollers, and Wire Work. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light 
glass, 63s. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manufactured on their own 
premises. 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free, 
EsTaBLisHED A.D, 1700, 


__ DEANE & CO., The Monument, London Bridge. 
PPINNELORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 
au 


iring twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 
aud Universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity ofthe Stomach, 
Heartbura, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, ina state of 
periect purity and of uniformstrength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172, New Bond- 
street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 


(PEE! H WITHOUT SPRINGS.— OSTEO-EIDON.— 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S Invention.—The renowned newly-invented SOFT 
BASE for indestructible MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS. No 
springs, Wires, nor operation required. Supplied at unusually moderate charges. 





.. Perfection of art and mechanism.” 
For purity and comfort unapproachable.” 

Messrs, GABRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
equare, and 34, Ludgate-hili (over Benson’s, silversmith), London; 134, Duke- 
street, Liverpool; and 65, New-street, Birmingham. 

" yy eee MINEKAL TEETH, from 4 to7 and 10 to 15 Guineas per set,— 

ta F ope, 

_GA BRIEL’S Practical Treatise on the Teeth, gratis. 

TINEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY.— Messrs. LEWIN 
Fe MOSELY & SONS, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 418, Strand 
\ 1 P site C haring-cross Railway Station), established 1820, offer to the public a 
7) ee for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
i . bo ae are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet 
e rts cc They are seli-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
ey , . anny eith er wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied 
al ices completely defying competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. ; 
thie? 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the eflicacy, utility, and success of 
a ystem, vide Lancet. No connection with any one of the same name. 








Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 

A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 

fuller MA rIsM, by one who bas never failed to cure the same «herever it has 

Pennie re p. 4 way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
“SIpt of 40 stamps, 


Address, R, CAMERON, 40, Tevistock-street, Covent-garden, London, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Sabseribers to MU DIE’S LIBRARY are seeperent informed that arrange- 
ments have again been made with the leading Publishers, for an early and abundant 
supply, during the ensuing Season, of all forthcoming Books of merit and general 
interest. 

The Collection of STANDARD WORKS, to which all Subscribers have ready 
access, and which is now, by many Thousand Volumes, the largest in the world, 
will also be still farther augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies of 
the New Editions of those Works of the best Authors which are still in demand. 

Book Societies, in direct communication with the Library, are now established 
in nearlyevery Town and Village of the Kingdom, Two or three friends, in any 
neighbourhood, may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of 
the best Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 

Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in circulation, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

New Oxrorp Street, October 6th, 1864. 





Now ready, price Is. 


THE RUSSIAN AGENTS IN INDIA. 
By A TRAVELLER FROM THE EAST. 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169, Piccadilly, W., and all Booksellers. 


HIRTY CHARMING COLOURED SCRAPS, printed in 

oil colours, something in the style of Baxter’s celebrated pictures, are now 

sent, post free, for 2s. 10d. in stamps. The subjects are as follow :—Going to 
Church, the Country Stile, Rustic Hospitality, the Morning Walk, Orphans at their 
Mother's Grave, the Believer's Vision, the Departure, the Rainbow, the Father’s 
Benediction, Music Party, Grace before Meat, Family Devotion, the Cotter’s 
Home, Baby’s Bedtime, the First Parting, the Lord’s Prayer; Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, &c.; altogether forming one of the cheapest sets for scrap- 
books ever submitted to the public. Address JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, 


London, where the sets may be inspected. 








Just published, Crown 8vo., price 6s. 
GUIDE TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF BATH, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN, by the Rev. J. EARLE, M.A. (formerly Fellow of Oriel 
and Professor of Anglo-Saxon), Rector of Swanswick, with large illustrated Map 
of the City, Map of the Neighbourhood, and fac-simile of the first published Map 
ot the City in 1572. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. Bath: 8S. HAYWARD. 


“TO READERS, SPEAKERS, AND STUDENTS FOR THE BAR. | 
HE ORATOR: a Treasury of Eloquence ; being a Collection 
of the best Speeches in the English European Tongue. 
Weekly, ld. Monthly, 6d.—Parts 1 and 2 ready. 
H. A. VILES, 34, Carey-street, and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, Third Edition, 1s. each, or post-free 14 stamps, 
HOW TO SEE PARIS FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 
SWITZERLAND FOR TEN GUINEAS. 

NORTH ITALY AND VENICE FOR FIFTEEN GUINEAS. 
Also, OuTLINE Puan, price 6d., or post-free 7 stamps, 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM FOR SEVEN GUINEAS. 

By HENRY GAZE, 


London: W. KENT & CO., Paternoster-row; or post-free from the Author 
153, High-street, Southampton. 





2 ~ Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d. bead 


| IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. Third Edition. 
By LEO H. GRINDON. 

‘Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality. . Right nobly 
does the author discourse the crowded mysteries and many-coloured phenomena 
of existence. . « We can commend the volume as a vigorous stimulating 
book.’”’—British Quarterly Review. 

‘To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
thoughtful and beautiful reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source long 
afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.’’—Sun. 

‘«* The reader will find in it much thought and much reading. There is plenty to 
think upon, plenty to study, plenty to entertain.””—TZllustrated London News, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








280 pp., cloth lettered, price 3s. 


Ve COOKERY, PASTRY, PICKLING, &c. 


This volume supplies a want long felt. Cookery books exist in abundance, but 
they relate almost exclusively to the preparation of dishes from animal food. This 
work is devoted entirely to the cooking of vegetables, to preserving, pickling, the 
preparation of sauces, soups, beverages, X&c., &c., and forms a complete treatise upon 
the subject. Vegetables, fruits, &c., constitute the halfof our daily food. Here is 
an essay upon the best possible preparation of this half. 

** Cook needs it.’’— Spectator. 

‘¢ The little book addresses itself to any one andevery one. . . And it does 
so in a manner flavorous and gustative from first tolast. The general reader will 
tind his ‘taste’ very carefully consulted throughout.” —Sun. 

** We know of no class of people who may not consult this book with advantage.” 
—Court Circular. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Price 6d., post-free, 7d. 


HORTHAND.— Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher, 310th 
Thousand. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Just published, Crown 8vo., price 5s., 400 pp. 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 
o London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Just published, post free on receipt of one postage stamp. 
{VAN EVANS’ (late Alex. Heylin, formerly Richard Baynes) 
CATALOGUE of NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS in THEOLOGY ; 
with Miscellaneous and chesp Remainder Books. 
28, Paternoster-row, London. E.C. 








H.R.H. rue PRINCESS OF WALES. 
PUBLISHERS. Brates AND Prayer-Boors. 


] | ATCHARD & CO., Pooksetters, By APPOINTMENT, TO 


New Puprtcations or Merit. CuitpREen’s Books anp PERIODICALS. 
Booxs Bovunp. LIBRARIES ARRANGED. 


Books FORWARDED by Post. Lreerat Discount ror Casn. 
187, PIGCADILLY, W. 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, AND SAUNDERS 


AND OTLEY’S, 
307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 


Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas, 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas to any amount, 
according to the supply required. 

Great Advantages are offered by this Library to Country Subscribers, in the large 
number of Volumes supplied at one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in large numbers. 

The best French, German, and Italian Books also addel immediately on 
publication. 

All the Magazines and Reviews; “Revue des Denx Mondes,” ‘ Revue Con- 
temporaine,”’ ‘‘ Rivista Contemporanea,” ‘ Preussischer Jahrbucher,” &c. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH and FOREIGN Litera- 
ture is large, and has been accumulating since 1735. 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

_*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Books of the past Season, withdrawn from 
eireulation, being clean and perfect copies of the most popular works of the day, at 
very reduced prices, is now ready. 


307, REGENT STREET, W. 


OTICE.—A MISSION TO THE KING OF DAHOMEY: 





being a Three Months’ Residence at Dahomey, with a full description of 


the Manners and Customs of the Country, and the Human Sacrifices, &c., by 
Captain R. F. BURTON, late H.M. Dahomian Commissioner, is published this 
day, in 2 vols., with Lllustrations. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
OTICE.—The LIFE OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA, by Miss 


FREER, from unpublished sources, is published this day, in 2 vols., with 


Portrait. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





OTICE.—DENNIS DONNE.—The Third and _ Revised 
Edition of the New and Popular Novel, DENNIS DONNYE, is ready this 
day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


OTICE.—A Cheap Edition of TREVLYN HOLD, by the 

Author of ‘‘ East Lynne.” The Cheap Edition of this Popular Novel, by 

the Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” *‘ The Channings,” &c., is ready this day at all the 
Booksellers. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 














Immediately, in3 vols., post Svo., 
LACK AND GOLD: or, “The Don! the Don!” A Tale: 
By Captain PATTEN-SAUNDERS. The European Champion Athlete. 
Published by imperial desire. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





Immediately, in 2 vols., post 8vo., with Portraits, 


A CENTURY OF ANECDOTE, from 1750 to 1850, 
including Court and Fashionable Life, Clerical Life, Law and Lawyers, &c. 
By JOHN TIMBS, Author of “ Anecdote Biographies,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


EGG’S PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. Engraved on 


Steel, price 5s. each, free by post. Framing Sizes affixed. 





Bright (John, M.P.), 20 by 15. 
Cobden (Richard, M.P.), 23 by 15}. ; 
Cumming (Rev. John), 214 by 17. Zetland (Hari of), Grand Master of 
Denison (Edmund, M.P.), 20 by 15. the Freemasons, 20} by 17. 
London; WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras.lane, Cheapside. 


Duff (Rev. Alexander), 16} by 21}. 
Palmerston (Lord), 224 by 154. 








Price 5s. Size 22} by Ii. 
ws (LORD, Portrait of), Engraved on Steel, 
by J. SHURY. 








London: WILLIAM TEGG, Paneras-lane, Cheapside, 
Price 5s, Size 20 by 15. 
(JOHN, M.P., Portrait of), 


een 
SHURY. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Engraved by J. 


Now ready, Demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s. 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES : 


Being a Commentary wholly _—- on some of the Collects, Epistles, and 
ospels, 


By a LAYMAN. 


“Cannot be too much commended.”’— Reader. 

** Beautifully and closely printed. 
and encouragement.”’—Clerical Journal, 

** A useful book for Sunday-school teachers.”—English Churchman. 

“The author has produced a book which we think must be unigwe in all our 
iterature.”’—Freeman, 

“A laborious compilation.” —John Bull, 

“To fathers, mothers, and teachers invaluable.’”’— Durham County Advertiser, 


Edinburgh : THE CALEDONIAN PRESS. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. 


The work is worthy of all praise 





) as oe OPINION.—Important to Advertisers.—This paper 


is the best medium for advertising. It has the largest circulation and is read 
by the various classes of persons which advertisers desire to reach. Terms—four 
and under, 2s. éd,; each additional line 64.—11, Southampton-street, Strand. 


UBLIC OPINION.—A Column for Everybody will be found 

in PUBLIC OPINION. When bound as a volume it forms a valuable book 

ef reference. The matter is drawn from such varied sources of information as to 

make the volume a necessary addition to every library. Office, 11, Southampton- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


| ggtommmet OPINION.— All that is most interesting in all the 


papers published throughout the world digested, translated, and arranged 
so as to give the most accurate information on all subjects of interest with the 
greatest eccnomy of timeand money, Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, W. 








** What has long been wanted.’’—The Times, September, 1861, 
NOTICH—THE SLANG DICTIONARY; 
or, the Words, Phrases, and “ FAST” 
expressions of High and Low Society. An 
entirely New Work, embodying. the small 
vol. issued in 1859, and giving four times 
as much matter, is ready this day, at all 
booksellers, 8vo., price 6s. 6d., pp. 325, or of 
JouN CAMDEN Horren, Piccadilly, London, 


a , 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
THE COST OF CAERGWYN. By MARY HOWIT’. 
THE MASTER OF MARTON. 3 vols. 
CUMWORTH HOUSE. Bythe Author of “Caste,” &, 


“The author writes with ease and spirit.”—Atheneum, 


SON AND HEIR. 3 vols. 
“‘The author has achieved a legitimate suceess.”"—Saturday Rev. 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY. By the Author of “Cousin 
Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 
THE QUEEN OF THE COUNTY. By the Author of 
‘** Margaret and her Bridesmaids.”’ 3 vols. [Next week, 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW WORKS BY MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
On the 12th October will be published, in one handsome Volume, Post 8yo 


536 pp. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
.- = 5. 


oe ee et 


grief Notes on Politics, People, and Places in Italy in 15@4. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Also, by the same Author, 


Now ready, in one Vol,, Post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. The Canon of Religious Duty. 3. Religious Faults. 
2. Religious Offences. | 4. Religious Obligations. 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of “ Pickwick,” ‘ David 
Copperfield,” &c, 
Just Published, Part VI., price 1s., of 
MUTUAL FRIEND. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARCUS STONE. 





OUR 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H, THE PRINCE 


OF WALES. 
THE 





ART-JOURNAL 
FOR OCTOBER (PRICE 2s. 6d.) 

Contains Three Line Engravings, viz :— 

LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, by C. W. Suarps, after C. R. Lesrre, R.A. 

a HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, by J. T. Witumorz, after J. M. W. 

URNER. 
A SPANISH LADY, by A. Lerovx, after Vetasquez. 
The Literary Contributions include :— 

WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, by Luswetiynn Jewirt, Illustrated. 

ART LEGISLATION. 

ART AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, 

WILLIAM JOHN MULLER, with examples of his Works, by Jasss 
DAFFORNE, 

ALMANAC OF THE MONTH, Illustrated. 

ART-WORK IN OCTOBER, by Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE IN ART, by Troms 
Wrieat, Illustrated. 

ANCIENT EGYPTIAN DECORATION, with Drawings by Howarp Hortsy. 

MACLISE’S *“* DEATH OF NELSON.” 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, !llastrated. 

SECULAR CLERGY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, by Rev. E. L. Currs, B.A, 
Illustrated. 

REFORM IN SCHOOL OF ART MANAGEMENT. 

WALL-PAINTINGS FOR THE PALACE AT WESTMINSTER. 

SCULPTURE EXHIBITION AT THE HORTICULTURAL GARDENS 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

&e. &e. &e. 


London: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 80, for OCTOBER, price 6s. contains :— 


1. WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 

2. HANSELL’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
3. THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. 
4. 
5 





CHEVALIER’S MEXICO. 
. OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 
. MIND AND BRAIN. 
. KNIGHT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
. TENNYSON’S POETRY. 
9. PROJECTED REFORMS IN GERMANY. 
10. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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MR. ROBERT HARDWICKE, 
MEDICAL PUBLISHER, 
192, PICCADILLY. 


NOW READY, 


ON OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND 
DISORDERS OF THE MIND. By Dr. FORBES WINSLOW, D.C.L. 
Oxon., &e. Third and Cheap Edition, price 10s. 6d. 

« The unanimous voice of home and foreign commentators has reiterated ap- 

roval of this standard work, Itis the text-book of English medical psychology, 

d such it must continue as long as accurate description «f vital phenomena is 

ized by the physician, The volume is a vast clinique, faithfully and graphically 

rtraying the author’s practical observations.”’— Lancet. 


4 
pr 
p 
CHEMISTRY. By Professor BRANDE, D.C.L., F.R.S. L. & E,, 


of Iler Majesty’s Mint, Member of the Senate of the University of London, 
nd Honorary Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain ; end Professor ALFRED 8. TAYLOR, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P. 
udon, and Professor of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence in Guy’s 
Hospital. Feap 8vo. , cloth, 12s. 6d, 

“ For clearness of hehe: age, accuracy of description, extent of information, and 
freedom irom the pedantry and mysticism of modern Chemistry, no other text- 
~ ok comes into competition with it. . The best guide to the study of Che- 

ustry yet g iven to the world.’’—Lancet. 

‘‘ Conceived and worked out in the most sturdy common-sense method, this book 
gives, in the clearest and most summary metho: 1 possible, »l! the fuets an sd doc ‘trine 5) 
of Chem istry, with more especial reference to the wants of the Medical Student.’ 

Ms 1 l Times. 

ow ritten for the express purpose of the student of Chemistry by two masters of 
the science, If ever two writers could claim to know what the student requires in 
the way of a handbook, Drs, Brande and Taylor are the men,.’’—British Medical 
Journal, 


SKIN DISEASES OF PARASITIC ORIGIN: the 
Nature and Treatment, including the Description and Relations of the Fungi 
foundin Man. By Dr. TILBURY FOX, Physician to St. John’s Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin, With Plates, Svo., cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


Also, by the same Author, 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SKIN DISEASES. 


Read before the Medical Society of London. Feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


ON THE ARCUS SENILIS; or, Fatty Degeneration 
of the CORNEA. With numerous Illustrations. By FDWIN CANTON, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Charing Cross Hospital. 8vo., cloth, price lus, 6d. 


THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE: its Varictics and its Uses, 
Translated from the German of Zander, by R. B. CARTER, F.12.C.S. Eng. 
(by Exam.). With Notes and Additions. 68 Woodeuts and 3 beaatiful 


coloured Chromo-lithe graphs. Royal 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 


ELEMENTS OF THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF THE TEETH. By HENRY T. KEMPTON, L.D.S.R.C5 
F.L.8. 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA, 


Showing the Additions, Omissions, Change of Nomenclature, and Alterations, 
in the various Comp vand Preparation s. With Doses of those Medicines whic ‘h 
are comparatively new. By ADOLPHUS F. HASELDEN, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist ; Author of a Translation of the Pharmacopa@ia Londinensis, 1836. 
¥eap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


ON RUPTURE, INGUINAL, CRURAL, AND UM- 
BILICAL: the Anatomy, Pathology, Diagnosis, Cause, and Prevention; 
with New Methods of effecting a Radical and Permament Cure, embodying the 
Jacksonian Prize Essay for 1861. By Mr. Wood, F.R.C.S. Eng. (Exam.), De- 
monstrator of Anatomy at King’s College, Tu mdon ; Assistant Surgeon to King’s 
College Hospital, With numerous Illustrations by BAGG. 8vo, , cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ON DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY, AND DROPSY. 
By Dr. 8. J. GOODFELLOW, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Middlesex 
Hospital, and Jvint-Lecturer on Medicine at the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
College. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. With Illustratioas from Nature by 
TUFFEN WEST, 


ON OVARIAN DROPSY: its Nature, Diagnosis, and Treat- 
ment; the Result of Thirty Years’ Experience. By I, BAKER BROWN, 
F.R.C.8. (by Exam), Senior Surgeon to the London Surgical Home for 
Diseases of Women, &c. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 


ON SURGICAL DISEASES OF WOMEN. By 
I. BAKER BROWN, F.R.C.S., &c. Second Edition, enlarged, with Engrav- 


ings, S8vo., cloth, 5s. 


ON SCARLATINA AND ITS TREATMENT. By 
I. BAKER BROWN, F.R.C.S., &c. Second Edition, Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


ON MALARIA, MIASMATA, and their Influence | 


in the Production of Typhus and Typhoid Fevers, Cholera, and the Exanthe- 
mata. Founded on the Fothergillian Prize Essay for 1859. By Dr. Tl. HER- 
BERT BARKER, F.R 8. Edin. 8vo., cloth, 8s, 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN OR LOSS OF | 


CONSCIOUSNESS, By Dr. TOWNLEY, L.R.C.P. Edin., F.L.S. Fourth 
Edition, Post Svo., cloth, 23, 6d, 


SPINAL DEBILITY: its Prevention, Pathology, and | 


Cure. By Mr. TUSON, F_R.C.S., formerly Surgeon to Middlesex Hospital, 
With numerous Llustrations, §vo. ., cloth, 5s, 


TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE SKIN. By 


Dr. WILLIAM FRASER, Lecturer on Materia Medica to the Carmichael 
Medical School, Dublin, Feap. 8vo., 3s. 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, AND BRONCHITIS, 
treated by the Water Cure and Air Bath, Bh W. MACLEOD, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Edin., Senior Physician to Ben Rhydding. Demy 8vo., price ls. 


THE pane OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
By 8. BARKER, M.D. Demy 8vo., ls, 


POPULAR OBSERVATIONS ON ARTIFICIAL | 


TEETH, and Diseases arising from the Retention of Decayed Teeth ana | 


Stumps. By J, H. ALLINGHAM, M.R.C.S. Eng. Demy 8vo., !s. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 
Dublin; FANNIN & CO,; Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWARE. 





METZLER & CO’S 
PARISIAN MODEL PIANOFORTES, 


Manufactured on the most approved system, and at very 
Moderate Prices. 


All the Instruments i in the following List have an improved 
Check-action of great durability, and far superior to those in 
ordinary use, giving a freedom and delicacy of touch not to be 
otherwise obtained. They are all of the most solid construction, 
and may be safely sent to extreme climates. 


THE 25-GUINEA PIANINO, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case, with Plain Front, 62 Octaves; 
Trichord Treble. 


With Fret Front, One Guinea extra. 


THE BOUDOIR MODEL OBLIQUE PIANINO, 


20 Guineas. 
In Rosewood or Walnut, 7 Octaves, 2 Strings. 


With 3 Strings Two Guineas extra. 


THE NEW SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
40 Guineas. k 
In handsome Rosewood or Walnut Case, Cirenlar Fall, 
Elegant Fret Front, &., 7 Octaves, 3 Strings, and 
Improved Celeste Soft Pedal. 





THE OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
48 Guineas, 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case, Fret Front, 7 Octaves, 
3 Strings; of the very best finish. 


THE NEW GRAND OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
75 Guineas. 


In most elegant Walnut Case (Superior wood), Truss Legs, 
7 Octaves, 3 Strings, and all the recent improvements. 


THE OFFICER’S CAMP PIANINO. 
20 Guineas. 


The best iustrument at the price, and now in general use at 
Aldershot and elsewhere. 





ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS FROM 5 TO 100 GS. 








METZLER & CQO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


37, 38, 35, & 36, Gt. Marlborough St., London. 
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Sir CLAUDE SCOTT, Barr. 


HENRY POWNALL, Esa. 
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Sir J. CARMICHAEL, Bart., Chairman. 


JOHN ASHBURNER, Esq, M.D., Deputy-Chairman. 


T. M. B. BATARD, Esa. 
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Sir EARDLEY WILMOT, Barr. 


JOHN GARDINER, Esq. 
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DAVIES, SON, CAMPBELL, & Co. 
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J. A. POWER, Eso., M.D. 


AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Ese. 


H. HARDINGE, Ese., M.D. 


SECRETARY. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Esa. 


This Office presents the following advantages :— 


The Security of a large Paid-up Capital and Accumulated Fund. 


Rates of Premium as moderate as is consistent with perfect security. 


Prompt and Liberal Settlement of the Claims by Death. 


The Bonuses added to Policies have, in many instances, been unusually Jarge. 


It has been the desire of the Directors since the formation of the Office—First,—to promote the solidity of the 
Company ; Second,—to exercise the utmost liberality consistent with such security. 


The practice of the Office includes all the facilities now introduced into established Assurance Institutions. 
*.* Detailed Prospectuses will be forwarded on application to 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 











REPORT of Directors, and Statement of Proceedings at the Ordinary Meeting of 
Proprietors, held on the 4th of May, 1864. 


Sir J. R. CARMICHAEL, Barr, iy tHe Cuarr. 


Tne statement which the Directors have this year to lay before 
the Proprietors, respecting the progress of the Company during 
1863, affords them the opportunity of again offering congratulations 
on the improved condition of the Office. 

The new Premiums received amounted to £6,481. 5s. 8d., the sum 
thereby assured being £193,815. The total Income of the Company 
was £53,427. 14s. 2d. 

These items exceed those of any preceding year, and might have 
been very largely increased had not the Directors seen fit to decline 
a large number of Proposals which were not of a first-class 
character. 

After payment of £15,912 to the representatives of deceased 
Members, and defraying all admitted charges and demands on the 
Company to the 3lst of December, no less than 40 per cent. of the 
Income has been added to its Funds. 

The increase of business during the first quarter of the current 
year, though investigated with the usual caution, has been still more 
satisfactory, the new Pemiums received to the 3lst of March being 
at the rate of nearly £9,000 per annum. 

To maintain this increase, while transacting only the high standard 
of business which it has always been the desire of the Directors to 
procure, is, considering the intense competition which surrounds them, 
and without the adoption of undue expenditure, no light task. 

It is therefore no formal appeal that the Board make when they 
call on each Proprietor and Assured to use some extra personal 
exertion this year to obtain new Policies. By introducing fresh 
connections to the Officers and Agents of the Company, and canvass- 





ing their friends, a large accession of business would, at comparatively 
little cost, be secured, and a very sensible impetus be given to our 
progress and future profits. The Directors therefore confidently 
hope for a general co-operation towards this object. 

It is with sincere regret that the Directors have to refer to the 
loss the Company has sustained by the death of Lord Arthur Lennox, 
their late Chairman. An unceasing interest exerted on its behalf, 
combined with the exercise of strict integrity, and a courteous 
bearing, so well known to the Proprietors ever since the foundation 
of the office, cannot fail to be remembered by all who were associated 
with his Lordship. 

The Directors have also to regret the loss, by death, of Mr. F. G. 
Johnston, who from the very commencement of their operations had 
acted as one of the Chief Office Medical Advisers of the Company. 

The vacancy occasioned at the Board by the death of Lord Arthur 
Lennox has been filled up by the election of Sir J. Eardley Wilmot, 
Bart., a gentleman whose social position and influence cannot fail to 
be beneficial to the Company. 

The Directors have elected as their Chairman, Sir James Ca- 
MICHAEL, Bart., and as Deputy.Chairman Joun ASHBURNER, Esq., M.D. 

These two Gentlemen this year retire by rotation, and, with the 
Auditors, offer themselves for re-election. 

In conclusion, the Directors again recommend the usual Dividend 
of 5 per cent. on the Capital, and Bonts additions, being equivalext 
to 52 per cent. on the amount paid up, 


(Signed) J. R. CARMICHAEL, Chairman. 
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